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For the Presbyterian. 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


Messrs. Editors—The Sunday question is 
‘again prominent before the New York pub- 
fic. A desperate movement’ has been set 
on foot. by the Sunday theatre and liquor 
interest, to repeal all the laws that stand in 
‘the way of their demoralizing business. It 
‘bas been conducted with more than their 
usual caution and cunning; and they bring 
to it an amount of money and political in- 
fluence that might be deemed formidable, 
if they had not such an infamous aim. 

Our vigilant Sabbath Committee are evi- 
dently ready for the contest. The public 
meeting at Irving Hall, under their direction, 
last night, was all that the friends of the Sab- 
bath could have wished, as to the number 
and character of the audience, or the ability 
and tone of the addresses. Besides the 
official statements of the Chairman and Se- 
cretary of the Committee, the Hon. Mr. 
Beekman, and the Rev. Drs. Ganse and 

Hitchcock, spoke briefly, earnestly, and elo- 
quently. Some of the facts of the meeting 
cannot fail to interest your readers. 

Mr. Secretary COok said that the external 
observance of the Sabbath was more general 
in New York than at any recent period of 
its history. The grosser forms of profana- 
tion are suppressed, the Sunday laws are 
well suferecd, ublic sentiment in favour 
of an orderly Sabbath is more intelligent 
and unanimous than heretofore, and the 
most important reforms have been effected 
without re-action. The Sunday theatre 
law of last year has been firmly and patient- 
ly carried into effect—every suit in civil or 
‘criminal courts having been successful, and 
the law having been thrice declared to be 
constitutional. Sunday theatricals have 
now ceased throughout the city; several of 
the largest and vilest places of ‘popular 
debasement have been closed altogether ; 
others have yielded subjection to law, and 
taken out licenses; and all law-abiding citi- 
zens, Germans included, rejoice in the re- 
— The Legislature will nvt repeal chat 


w. 

The Sunday liquor traffic has also been 
suppressed, and the immediate influence of 
the reform is seen in the fact that the ar- 
rests for drunkenness and crime for eighteen 
months have been Jess by 5020 on Sundays 
than on Tuesdays; whereas they formerly 
exceeded the week-day arrests by twenty- 
five per cent. during a similar period. There 
has thus been an absolute change of fifty 
per cent., and a relative change of nearly 
ninety per cent. in the amount of Sunday 
crime by closing the liquor shops. As an 
incidental influence of this movement, it 
was noted that 1400 dram-shops had been 
compelled to take out licenses this year, 
against 332 last year, $40,000 having been 
-paid into the treasury therefor. Sunday 
gambling is now in the process of suppres- 
sion. 

The press has been the main reliance of 
the Committce in effecting their reforms. 
Nineteen thousand Sabbath documents have 
been printed during the year; and the 
number of copies of newspapers containing 
friendly articles on the Sunday question has 
exceeded twenty-two millions. All the 
leading journals of acknowledged respec- 
tability have sustained the movement; and 
the opposition of the “ Satanic’’ and Sunday 

press has done it no harm. The efforts of 
- the latter to drag the question into the 
political arena were abortive. 

The Rev. Dr. Spring addressed a note to 
the meeting, assuring the Committee that 
‘‘the hearts of all the friends of good order 
felt a deep, cordial, and joyous sym- 
pathy in this noble enterprise,” and con-’ 
taining an eloquent tribute to the Sabbath. 

As a whole, this gathering was the most 
impressive demonstration in behalf of the 
Sabbath yet made. It afforded proof 
-that this great community duly appreciate 
the reforms effected, and will support to 
the end every prudent measure for the con- 


servation of our American Sabbath. 


* * 


\ 


For the Presbyterian. | 
Tribute to the Sabbath and its Defenders. 


The venerable senior pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York, Dr. Spring, being de- 
tained from the Irving Hall meeting for the 
Sabbath, addressed the following beautiful 
letter to its presiding officer. It will be 
read with delighted interest. 


Mr. Chairman—lIt is but an act of cour- 
tesy to indicate to the gentlemen constitu- 
ting the Committee that we are not indif- 
ferent spectators to what we have witnessed, 
and what they have done. If I mistake not, 
there is in the hearts of all the friends of 
good order in this community, a deep, and 
- gordial, and joyous sympathy in this noble 
enterprise. It is a rough path the Commit- 
tee have travelled over, and we wish them 
to understand that we not only look upon 
them with the eye of brethren, but that 
there is a tone of feeling in our minds that 
moves along with them, and that would fain 
cheer and animate them in their arduous 
work. We all have but one set of emotions 
towards the sacredness, the loveliness, the 
high-born and heaven-imparted influences 
of the Lord’s-day. Not more inseparable is 
this day of holy rest from the healthful 
exercise of the Christian graces, than it is 
inseparable from that protecting morality 
which is the surest guardian of social and 
national virtue. 

If we cannot banish vice from the midst 
of us, there is something gained when we 
can strip it of its gorgeous hues, and drive 
it into Sa Rg Daniel Webster once said, 
‘Some persons lose their abhorrence of 
crime, in their admiration of its magnificent 
and pleasing exhibitions.” It is not always 
true that, 

«Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


It is usually conceived of in hideous col- 
ours; and the more need is there that we 
take good heed not to be deceived by it 
when it comes in an attractive form. Mar- 
vellous to tell, it has been reserved for the 
times in which we live, to advocate the sin 
of Sabbath breaking by the plea of liberty 
of conscience! as though liberty of con- 
science is the liberty of bidding defiance 
to the law of God! Thanks to the effec- 
tive police of our city, for detecting and 
exposing the glare of these Sabbath vices; 
and thanks to an impartial and upright 
court, that in the day of trial they gave no 
countenance to the plea, that liberty of con- 
science is the liberty of “sacrificing to 
devils, and not to .’ Men never vio- 
late the laws of God more flagrantly than 
when they do it from a false principle of 
conscience; and they never do 80 more 
impudently than when they profess honest 
a conscientious intentions for the mere 
purpose of covering their vices. Napoleon 
remarks, that ‘“‘there is no class of men 80 
difficult to be managed in a State as those 
who impose upon their own consciences.” 
If your Committee had done no more than 
tear away this gossamer pretext of crime, 
they would deserve well of all honest men. 

You have often listened to luminous ex- 
positions of the truth that “the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.”? It so wisely consults the de- 
mands of his physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, and immortal nature that I have long 


~ 


| regarded it as among the beautiful proofs of 
were written by Him who perfectly knows 


sin-impoverished world. The Sabbath is 
its choicest inheritance. For what would 
the ministry of reconciliation be, and what 
the Bible, and what its Saviour, without its 
Sabbaths? Shorn of its Sabbaths, the din 
and urgency of time would be its ruin. 
Expunge the Sabbath from the history of 
man, and you take down the symbolic lad- 
der on which the angels of God are descend- 
ing from heaven to earth, and frail sinning 
man ascends from earth to heaven. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, there are obsta- 
cles in the work you have undertaken to 
perform. I have felt them—I have strug- 
gled with them, and found “old Adam too 
hard for young Melancthon.”’ In the early 
days of my ministry I was discouraged by 
them; public opinion was slow to sustain 
the little band who, forty years ago, ven- 
tured “‘to beard the lion in bis den.” But, 
sir, the path of duty is a bright path, though 
it climbs over the “ Hill Difficulty.”” When 
| @ young American officer was summoned to 
the assault of one of the enemy’s frowning 
outposts, he promptly replied to his supe- 
rior, “I will try, sir.’ Your Committee 
have ¢ried, and they have shown that there 
is great efficacy in combined and ~persever- 
ing action—all, notwithstanding the variety 
of their views on matters of religious faith 
and polity, buckling on their armours and 
standing shoulder to shoulder in their wise 
and patient onset upon this one strong en- 
trenchment of the foe. They have been 
steady to their purpose, and the Lord God 
of the Sabbath has been with them, and is 
with them still. 

Mr. Chairman, he who addresses you can 
say with one of other days, “‘I have been 
young and now am old, yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken ;” and though winter 
scatters his snows thus plentifully on his 
head, he is thankful that time spares him 
to utter these few words of encouragement 
to the friends of the Sabbath. Allow him 
to say to you in the language of Jehoshaphat 
to the judges of Judah, “Deal courageously, 
and the Lord be with the good;” and in 
the language of the prophet to a king, ‘‘ The 
Lord is with you while ye be with. him.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SURPRISE PARTY. 


Messrs. Editors—On the evening of the 
13th of February, as the pastor of White 
Clay Creek church was in his study pre- 
paring his sermons for the coming Sabbath, 
his attention was arrested by an unusual 
noise in front of his house. On going to 
the door, he met there a large number of 
the people of White Clay Creek, who had 
come to pay him a visit. It was a surprise 
party, literally such, for the pastor had not 
heard the faintest whisper that such a thing 
was in contemplation. 

An ample repast was immediately pre- 
pared of the good things which the people 
had brought along with them, in which all 

rticipated; and after several hours spent 
In pleasant social intercourse, the company 
dispersed. They left behind them, however, 
many substantial tokens of regard, in the 
shape of provisions of various kinds, and 
also a purse of that which Solomons says 
‘Canswereth all things.” 


many respects a model congregation—dis- 
tinguished for their intelligence, energy, 
and activity; and especially distinguished 
for their kindness to their pastor. M. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Avrora, Illinois, February, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—Months have elapsed 
since I have addressed you; not because I 
had nothing to say, but by reason of vari- 
ous engagements so engrossing my time, as 
to leave no leisure for newspaper corres- 
pondence. A lull, or rather recess, has 
occurred just now, and I embrace the mo- 
ment to indite such items as may appear to 
me of sufficient general interest to make 
them acceptable to your readers. 

My position here is a peculiar one, and 
requires great wisdom so to occupy it as to 
accomplish most for the kingdom of God, 
ag set forth in the doctrines and usages of 
the Presbyterian Church. Most of your 
readers in Pennsylvania and portions of 


New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and | 


Maryland, can scarcely form an idea of the 
utter ignorance of the character, position, 
aims, and labours of this branch of the 
Church of God. I ask an interest in the 
prayers of all my friends, and of all Pres- 
byterians, that I may have grace so to fulfil 
my mission here, that this ignorance may 
be removed, that prejudices may subside, 
and this vine not only take deep root, but 
spread its branches, under which many may 
sit and eat of ‘the fruit of the tree of 
life.”’ 

On the 28th of August last we organize 
a mission Sabbath-school in a destitute por- 
tion of the city, under the superintendence 
of Mr. James Brawner, a young gentleman 
recently from Rock Island, and a real live 
Sabbath-school man. The children are 
mostly of poor families, and on Christmas 
day we gave them a festival, which was 
largely attended, and has resulted in the 
happiest consequences. We have now on 
our roll one hundred and. one scholars and 
seventeen teachers. Adding our church 
school, which has numbered forty pupils 
with seven teachers, we have, for us, a 
large number of children under our care, 
and two very important centres of influence 
for good upon the rising generation of this 
western land. We greatly need libraries 
and Sabbath-school papers for these chil- 
dren. Will any one remember us in this 
matter, and thus help us to do good? The 
sooner it can be done the better. 

During last summer we made an earnest 
effort to raise funds to erect a church edi- 
fice. Many kind friends east and west 
aided us, and we were nearly ready to 
break ground and commence our work 
when the commercial crisis came upon the 
country. It affected us in two ways—by 
creating distrust in all business circles, and 
especially by prostrating the Bank of Au- 
rora, and thus shutting up the available 
means of many cf our subscribers. Under 
the circumstances, we supposed it would be 
wiser for us to delay further effort until 
next spring. This we were enabled to 
do without serious inconvenience, as about 
that time the Second Methodist Episcopal 
Church of our town was disbanded, for want 
of means to sustain their organization, and 
we obtained their house. We have there- 
fore now a pleasant and comfortable, though 
temporary place of worship, central and 
accessible. 

We render thanks to our friends in the 
various portions of the Church for their 
gifts and prayers in our behalf. Two of 


the churches in my old Presbytery, with 


the divinity of the Scriptures, and that they 


the wants of this wayward, wearied, and- 


The people of White Clay Creek are in 


| whom I have often laboured in the gospel, 
remitted me tokens of their interest, for 
which I render them personal thanks. We 
shall need some little additional aid when 
we recommence our church building; and 
should any of those highly favoured church- 
es who have known me in years past, now 
feel disposed to lend a helping hand, either 
to our building fuod or our Sabbath-schools, 
I shall feel specially grateful for their gifts. 
Sabbath-school papers are of great value, 
and in the absence of a library, do much to 
supply its place. Where both are wanting, 
| it will be wonderful if a school can be sus- 
tained with any interest. In old and well 
established churches this truth may not 
impress itself upon the minds of church 
members; but let them come here, where 
every thing is in a formative state, and very 
soon will this conclusion be reached. While 
the well is flush, we scarcely appreciate the 
value of water; let its secret springs be 
dried up, and its crystal stream sink away, 
then how can we live without water? For 
highest success a library and papers are 
essential. Where both are wanting, what 
can be done? 
Sabbath-schools then remember us? I am 
delighted to see the new face of our own 
Sabbath-school Visitor. Its tout ensemble 
is more and more creditable to the Church 


| and the cause. Our Church at large needs 


greatly to be stirred up on the Sabbath- 

school question. 
Yours, very truly, A. H. 

For the Presbyterian. 


A CHURCH FINISHED. 


on the 3d of June last, the town of Albany, 
on the Mississippi, was laid waste and 


the great tornado. Among the effects of 
the terrible storm was the entire destruc- 
tion of the new brick Presbyterian church, 
leaving a struggling little flock without a 
house of worship, and entirely without the 
means of providing themselves one again. 
But, through much suffering and labour, 
the active little village has risen up from 
its desolation, and put on its usual appear- 
ance of business and comfort. And now 
that little church and congregation are per- 
mitted to rejoice in the possession of a 
house of worship once more. Their anx- 
iously awaited church is finished. It is a 
neat and beautiful frame edifice, fifty-five 
by thirty-four, and holding between three 
and four hundred people. The audience 
room embraces the whole length of the 
building, the vestibule and entrance being 
in the tower, which is mostly outside the 
main building, thus making a saving of the 
ten feet usually cut off for an ante-room. 
The design of the church, in all its parts 
and appointments, is in exceedingly good 
taste, and, from its choice location, and its 
chaste modern architecture, it is an orpa- 
ment to the village, and a matter of grateful 
pride to the people. It-has been constructed 
with great economy, so that so much room, 
with as much elegance, ornament, and con- 
venience, is seldom if ever furnished for 
the same money. The cost. of the house 
and its furniture, exclusive of the bell, 
which was not broken in the storm, is 
about two thousand dollars. Nearly all this 
sum was collected by the labours of their 
pastor from kind friends abroad; and the 
generosity of the donors to this people in 
their affliction, they most gratefully appre- 
ciate and acknowledge. And they desire 
now publicly to express their great thank- 
fulness to their dear brethren in the regions 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, 
and other places, who have given them this 
pleasant sanctuary. We, our children, and 
community, are greatly your debtors. You 
have the pleasing reflection that you have 
planted here the house of God, where, in 
future years, many may be born into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son, who shall come 
up to rejoice with you in the temple above, 
and thank you as their fellow-helpers on to 
glory. Your kindness to us, and to our 
laborious and faithful pastor, we shall never 
forget; for without your help we should 
have been for years a scattered and mourn- 
ing flock, whereas now we look forward to 
years of spiritual edification and prosperity. 
Your gifts have been’like the streams of 
Lebanon to us; and we bless you in the 
name of the Lord. May your “peace flow 
like a river, and your righteousness as the 
waves of the sea.” We are blessed in re- 
ceiving; may you be still more blessed in 
giving. PRESBUTEROS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MISS MARY H. McKEAN. 


The death of this excellent lady at the 
Tallahassee Mission of the Presbyterian 


\Church, in the Creek Agency, Arkansas, on 
t 


t of January, has brought profound 
sorrow into many hearts, not only in the 
community where she was raised, but far 
beyond the sphere of her personal acquaint- 
ance. She fell at the post of Christian 
duty, a victim of fever, induced by the ex- 
cessive toil and anxiety of her missionary 
labours at the ‘‘Indian Home,” where, for 
years past, with unwonted self-denial she 
devoted herself to the instruction of the 
children of heathenism for Christ, and, of 
laté, to the comfort of the sick and suffer. 
ing. Her death, in the very midst of 
laborious usefulness, is a repetition of the 
inscrutable mystery of Providence, which 
so often covers human events, and calls the 
Church of God to “walk by faith, not by 
sight.” 

Miss McKean was a native of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, where her aged mother 
and two brothers still reside. She was a 
graduate of the Washington Female Semi- 
nary, of the class of 1848, and, for a num- 
ber of years, was a very successful teacher, 
first at Merrittstown, and then at Lawrence- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Her consecration to 
the missionary work among the Creeks was 
in no sense a necessity for livelihood, but 
an honest preference of the spiritual re- 
wards of the kingdom of Christ over the 
worldly remuneration which her talent, 
education, and skill, as a teacher, placed 
clearly within her grasp. : 

And most nobly did she meet the respon- 
sibilities of her station, and the views of the 
Board from whom she received her appoint- 
ment. Confidential acquaintance with the 
struggles which preceded her decision thus 
to lay herself upon the altar, and close 
observation of her fidelity at the Mission, as 
seen through her own and other correspon- 
dence, enable the writer to endorse fully 
the known opinion of the Secretaries at New 
York, that she was one of the very best 
female missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church. With unabated zeal, she filled up 
her original engagement for a service of 
three years, commencing with the Autamn 


of 1856, and then only asking 2 year to re- 


. cruit her strength, she cheerfully made a 


Will not some friend of |: 


Messrs. Editors—You will remember that | 


nearly annihilated by a wind from God— | 


similar engagement to date from the fall of | 


1860. But at a call of duty she once more 


bade adieu to her friends, six months in: 


advance of ‘her promise, so as to take the 
chief domestic charge of the establishment, 
until the Rev. Mr. Loughridge, the head of 
the Mission, could obtain other assistance. 
In the same spirit she pursued her unos- 
tentatious work of faith and labour of love, 
until disabled in body and deranged in 


mind by febrile disease, she sunk into the 


arms of the Master whom she delighted to 
serve. Even her mental aberrations, like 
the sound thoughts and affections of health, 
circled round the name of Jesus, until she 
fell asleep to awake in his ne 


For the Presbyterian. 


COME TO CHRIST. 


Blest is the man who feels the need 
Of pardon from his God above, 
And by a life of faith gives heed 
To precepts of redeeming love. 
Come to the cross and take one look— 
See Jesus hanging on the tree— 
Your sins are there, so says the Book, 
Counselled from all eternity. 
Tis but for you to come and cast 
Your burdened heart upon your Lord, 
A promised pardon for the past, 
_ And grace to gain the great reward. 
What are the joys of time—of earth, 
Compared with those reserved above, 
Eye hath not seen nor tongue rehearsed, — 
A tithe of his redeeming love. 
This joy is yours, if you but bend 
Your stubborn will and hear his voice, 
He that endureth to the end, 
Shall evermore with me rejoice. 
There is a cross for you to take, 
There is a work for you tv do, 
All of your sins you must forsake, 
And do what I require of you. 
I gave you life, that life is mine, — 
There is a bound you cannot pass, 
I know the hour, I know the time, 

’Tis I who bring all things to pass. 
Choose ye this day whom ye will serve ; 
If God, then serve him with a will; 

Come boldly out without reserve, 
Make choice of future good or ill. 
A space of time to you is given, 
Which, if you will, you may improve, 
And gain the road that leads to heaven, 
And find in me abounding love. 
I will be with you all the way, 
As step by step you progress make ; 
Will feed your soul from day to day, 
If at my feast you will partake. 
Come, then, and join this glorious band, 
Whose joys are centered in the skies, 
Come, with a will, join heart and hand, 
And to eternal glory rise. E. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CURIOUS FORECASTLE. 


Extract from Journal of J. S. Pierson, Marine 


Agent of the New York Bible Society. 


Jan. 1861.—«<« Step this way, sir,’’ said 
an old French sailor whom [ found in 
charge of the barque, lately returned from 
the coast of Africa, ‘and I will show you 
something you never saw before.” I fol- 
lowed him to the forecastle, which in this 
case occupied the forward part of the house 
on deck, and saw what brought forcibly to 
mind the prophet’s vision of the latter days, 
when ‘ Holiness to the Lord’’ is to be writ- 
ten ‘on the bells of the horses” —a text, 
by the way, which may be legitimately ex- 
tended in its application to ships, which 
are the burden bearers of commerce on the 
ocean, as much as were, in those days, the 
long lines of mules or horses, each with its 
tinkling bell, upon the land. Every avail- 
able space on the beams and walls was 
covered with Scripture texts, beautifully 
painted in large black letters on the white 
surface. Over the door, on one side, was 
the text from John vi. 39, “Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast 
out;” and above the opposite door, from 
John xvi. 33, ‘‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.”” At the head of one 
berth; were painted the lines of the hymn, 

“I have an Advocate above, — 
A Friend before the throne of love.” 
And near another, in such a position as to 
be brought before the eyes of the person 
lying down, “I will both lay me down and 
sleep, for thou Lord only makest me to 
dwell in safety”—Psalm iv.8. While on 
every side stood out such texts as these :-— 


‘«‘ Let us run with patience the race that is. 


set before us, looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith’’—Heb. xii. 
1,2. ‘He loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood’’—Rev. i. 5. 
«Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world’’—Matt. xxviii.20. ‘Pray 
without ceasing”—I1 Thess. v.17. His 
mercy endureth for ever’—Psalm cvi. 1. 
‘Men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint’”’—Luke xviii. 1. «This is a faithful 


saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that. 


Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners’—1 Tim. i. 15. «For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life’ —John iii. 16. ‘Prepare to meet thy 
God”’—Amosiv. 12. 

‘Tt is the work,” he explained, ‘of 
three of our men, an Englishman, an Irish- 
man, and a Dutchman, (members of the 
Rev. Mr. ’s church,) who belonged to 
the crew. So it is with sailors when they 
are converted; they hoist their colours. 
When they are born again, they are not 
born with the mouth shut. That’s the 
way it was with me when Mr. laid his 
grappliog irons on me three years ago— 
thank God! I had been a wicked sailor 
for nearly forty years, and at that time had 
been on a “burst’’ for nearly five weeks. I 
don’t suppose I ate sixpence worth of vic- 
tuals during all that time. I was pretty 
near the end of the leather, and might have 
made away with myself at any moment! 
One Sunday morning I found myself seated 
in Mr. "s church, and it seemed as if 
he saw right into me, for he told me all 
that I was thinking about. Every word of 
his sermon just suited me. And then the 
next day he didn’t leave me to myself, but 
made one of his missionaries visit me every 
day. Ah! sir, I wasa hard nut! I can’t 
help thinking now how different it might 
have been with me, if I had heard all this 
twenty years ago; for about that time I 
met with tracts, and liked them so that I 
gave a dollar to the man who brought them 
round; and a gentleman gave me a Bible 
in my own lingo. I do suppose that if 
any body had talked with me then, the 
devil would have had to leave me! Now, 
I love to see men come around on such 
errands as yours. -I often read aloud a 
tract myself to those rough fellows on the 
Battery—and [ tell you they listen and 
like them.” 


’ For the Presbyterian. 
PRAYER FOR HELP. 


Arise for our help, and redeem us for thy mercies’ sake. 
Psaum xliv. 26. 

The Scriptures abound in prayers. They 
teach us to pray, not only by precept, but 
by example. The Psalms, especially, are 
admirable helps for the cultivation of a 
devotional spirit, because of their frequent 
aspirations to God, the Father of spirits. 
Here we may learn to come into the 
presence of the Lord with the words of 
inspiration burning on our hearts and 


breathing from our lips. Here we may 


imbibe the Spirit of Christ, 
per of heaven. 

It was a deep insight into human nature 
which dictated the saying—‘ Let me make 


and the tem- 


| the ballads of a nation, and I care not who 


makes its laws.’’ How happy, then, for 
our land, if all our children were, in the 
nursery, made familiar with the holy strains 
of the sweet singer of Israel! It is he 
who says, Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto, 
according to thy word. Happy would it 
be for the Church, were she more diligent 
in the study of this part of the Divine 


| record, and were she more familiar with 


these holy communings with her exalted 
Head. 

This prayer is appropriate to individuals 
and families when in affliction and trouble. 
It is also appropriate to the present state 
of our national affairs. But especially is 
it proper for the Church when she has 
declined from God, and when she-does not 
enjoy the reviving influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence it is appropriate to the 
present state of the Church in our land. 
She may cry—Arise for our help, and re- 
deem us for thy mercies’ sake. 

This implies a needy state; and surely 
we need the help of God. It also implies 
a helpless state. The ancient Church 
could not deliver herself from her oppres- 
sors. She did not deliver herself from the 
oppressions of Egypt; nor could she of 
herself escape the confusion which was 
continually before her, and the shame 
which covered her face. So neither can 
we deliver ourselves from our state of 
declension. We cannot revive ourselves. 


} That is the work of God. We are needy, 


helpless, dependent. That same grace 
which sought us at first and brought us 
into the fold of Christ, must be displayed 
in our return unto him, now that we have 
wandered. Hence our need of Divine aid. 
When we cry for help, we confess our help- 
lessness. Such is our state; and we may 
be sure that if God do not make bare 
his arm for our help, we shall never be 
revived ! 

Shall we then sit down in idleness, and 
lull ourselves to sleep with the thread-bare 
ditty—The work is the Lord’s, and we 
must wait his time? That may do for 
those who have made up their minds to 
go as easily as possible to the pit, and 
who are willing to lead others blindfold 
to perdition. But this is a perversion and 
abuse of the doctrine of dependence; and 
it receives no countenance whatever from 
the word of God. Whether you shall have 
a harvest, depends upon God’s pleasure; 
but if you have any desire to reap, you are 
careful to plough and sow, and use all the 
means necessary. So it is in spiritual 
things; means and ends are connected. It | 
is ours to use the means, and then look to 
God for his blessing. Hence we are ex- 
horted to return unto the Lord; and we are 
taught to work out our own salvation } 
with fear and trembling, because it is God 
which worketh in ws, both to will and to 
do, of his good pleasure. Our dependence 
upon God, so far from justifying inactivity, 
is an argument and an encouragement to 
diligence in the use of means; and the fact 
of our helplessness should impel us to cry 
the more earnestly to God for help. 

Means are to be used by us; efforts are 
to be put forth; but God only can render 
them efficient. We should work, but it 
should be with prayer; we should return 
unto God, but it should be with prayer; 
we should cry for help, because we are 
needy and helpless. Arise for our help, 
and redeem us for thy mercies’ sake. 

W. J. Mz 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHURCH AT CHESTER, PA. 


There are few points of greater interest 
in the State of Pennsylvania than the an- 
cient town of Chester. It is the oldest 
town in the State, having been incorporated 
as early as the year 1690. The Friends 
had a meeting-house in it as early as 1688, 
and the Episcopal Church, in all probability 
of Swedish origin, dates back to a still ear- 
lier period. For almost a century and a 
half these two churches were the sole guar- 
dians of the moral and spiritual interests 
of the people. 

Prior to A. D. 1850, no effort had been 
made on behalf of Presbyterianism. But 
in the fall of that year, through the inde- 
fatigable zeal of the Rev. James W. Dale, 
now of Media, preaching was begun in 
what was then the Court House, and is 
now the Town Hall. At this time there 
were only three Presbyterian church mem- 
bers in the place. The corner-stone of a 
church edifice was laid in November, A.D. 
1851, and the house was dedicated to the 
worship of God on the third Sabbath of 
July, 1852. On the fourth Sabbath in 
January, 1853, the church was organized 
with seventeen members. [or four years 
it received the faithful ministrations of the 
Rev. J. O. Steadman, now of Memphis, 
Tennessee, and of the Rev. George P. Van 
Wyck, in turn, as stated supplies. These 
were four years of preparatory labour, at 
the end of which there were thirty-seven 
members. On the 16th of September, 
1856, the church received its first pastor, 
the Rev. Alexander W. Sproull, who still 
continues to bear that relation to it. Since 
that date God has been very graciously 
pleased to bless the labours of his servants. 
About one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers have been added to the communion 
roll, more than one-half by a first profession 
of their faith in Christ. 

The outward prosperity of the church 
kept pace with its internal growth, until 
recently the handful of attendants had so 
increased that an enlargement of the build- 
ing was an acknowledged necessity. This 
work of enlargement was begun in August, 
A. D. 1860, and the interior was completed 
in January, 1861, and the building solemnly 
re-dedicated to the service of the Triune 
God on the 27th of that month. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached in the 
morning, by the Rev. W. E. Schenck, D.D. 
of Philadelphia, from Pa. xvii., ‘One thing 


refer to government at all. 


have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 


after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the , 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his | 
temple.’ An afternoon sermon was preach- | 


ed by the Rev. Professor G. M. Giger of 
Princeton, New Jersey, on 2 Pet. iii. 9, 
and an evening sermon by the Rev. G. W. 


Musgrave, D.D., of Philadelphia, on Col. i. 
14. The attendance throughout the day 
was large, and the interest was lively and 
general. 

The church edifice is now large, commo- 
dious, and extremely tasteful. It will com- 
pare favourably with any church we have. 
ever seen in any town of the size of Ches- 
ter. The whole expenditure has been about 
$5500, and about $1500 will yet be required 
to finish the exterior and tower. The house 
contains sittings for about six hundred per- 
sons, and the Sabbath-school rooms contain 
accommodations for about three hundred 
and fifty pupils. Since the re-dedication 
about three-fourths of the pews have already 
been rented, and about twenty-five new 
families added to the congregation. 

The whole aspect of the affairs of the 
Chester church is now extremely hopeful 
and encouraging. God seems to be greatly 
blessing the labours of his servant, the Rev. 
Mr. Sproull, and giving him warm favour 
in the eyes of the community at large, as 
well as of his own people. May the Divine 


-favour long abide upon him, and the church 


over which God has set him to watch and 
labour. . QuIsquis. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


The following important announcement 
is made by the Friend of India: —“ When 
a deputation of gentlemen interested in 
Indian Missions waited upon Lord Pal- 
merston some months ago, he told them 
there was no objection to government 
teachers giving instruction in the Bible to 
such of their scholars as chose to attend 
after school hours. The Church Mission- 
ary Society immediately communicated this 
opinion to the teachers here, and urged. 
them to put the matter to the test. Mr. 
Martin, Principal of the Berhampore Col- 
lege, at once did so. He wished to hold 
his class in the College, and requested the 
permission of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Mr. Grant has written a Minute on the 
subject, which awaits the final orders of the 
Supreme Government. It is accompanied 
by a letter from Dr. Kay, Principal of 
Bishop's College. Though the spirit of 
the two documents is widely different, the 
result they arrived at is substantially the 
same. They say—Government schools and 
colleges are intended for secular instruction 
only; but if teachers are desirous of im- 
parting religious instruction to their pupils, 
they are perfectly at liberty to do so out of | 
school-hours and out of the school premises. | 
There was no occasion for Mr. Martin to, 
So long as he 
was allowed to teach the Bible, it mattered 
little where he taught it. Teaching it in 
school-hours, or in the building provided 
by Government, would imply Government 
support and encouragement, and might 
create the very hostility to Christianity 
which all private and sincere efforts are 
likely to disarm. It is by private effort 
in all ages that the gospel has spread. No 
legal enactments can force a man to believe. 
His reason must be appealed to, and his 
heart must be touched, if he is to become a 
true Christian.” 

The Church Missionary Society (see re- 
cent Intelligence) remarks:—‘‘The docu- 
ments referred to by the Friend of India, 
have not yet reached us. This is not the 
place to enter upon any discussion on the 
subject; but, presuming the summary of Mr. } 
Grant’s Minute to be correctly given, it | 
may be worth while to point out the fallacy 
of confounding a voluntary Bible-class with - 
in the school premises, with ‘legal enact-} 
ments’ forcing men to believe, and then 
denouncing both as equally abhorrent to the: 
spirit of genuine Christianity. The com! 
munication of Lord Palmerston’s opinion on 
the subject to the teachers of Government 
schools was not made by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, but independently, by a few 
gentlemen connected with India by the ties 
of Christian affection, as well as of long ser- 
vices therein.” 


- Remarkable Examples of Faith. 


In the year 1695, Augustus Herrmann 
Francke, one of the Professors of the-Uni- 
versity of Halle, and preacher also in a 
church at Glaucha, one of the suburbs, was 
filled with compassion for the destitution 
and ignorance of the children of the poor. 
He opened a school for them in the ante- 
chamber of his own study. His earliest 
experiences were not greatly encouraging. 
He supplied the twenty-seven children, who 
formed his first company, with books. Of 
these urchins but four presented themselves 
the second time; the rest sold the books, 
and remained permanently absentees. Not 
discouraged, the eminently devout Francke 
continued his endeavours, taking care that 
the scholars left the books in future. Citi- 
zens able to remunerate for their children’s 
education wished to have them share in the 
benefit of his instructions. With a simple 
reliance on the providence of God, Francke 
went forward; and there grew out of his 
labours and trust in God the great Orphan 
House of Halle, with which were connected 
schools for higher education, and a seminary 
for teachers. With God’s singular blessing 
on slender resources, Francke was enabled 
to rear Jarge structures, and at his death, in 
1727, the number of pupils in the various | 
schools had reached 2207. To the orphan 
house were added an apothecary shop, for 
the composition and sale of medicines, aad 
a press, for the publication of Bibles and 
other religious books, both of which have 
been largely influential. On the front of 
one of the edifices was an eagle, flying to- 
wards the sun, with the inscription from 
Isaiah, that told the founder’s principles of 
guidance as of reliance: —“ They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

About a fortnight before his death, when 
walking with some friends in the garden of 
the Orphan House, Francke burst forth 
into a prayer of devout thanksgivings to 
God, for his goodness to the institution. 
Long after his departure, and by the care 
of one of the later sovereigns of Prussia, a 
statue of Francke has been added, the work 
of the eminent sculptor, Rauch. It is an 
exquisite work of art; but the excellent 
founder has a higher memorial, in the bless- 
ings diffused, in the souls won, and in the 
influence widely transmitted. Schwartz, 
who left behind so blessed an impress on 
the history and evangelization of India, 
came, if we remember aright, from these 
moulding influences at Halle, of which 
Francke, in the University and in the Ur- 
phan House, was in his day the central 
power. 

The narratives of most unstudied simpli- 
city in which Francke recorded the foot- 
steps, as he called them, of Divine Provi- 
dence, in leading onward his enterprise, 
were at the time re-issued in Britain in an 
English translation. They stirred the Chris- 
tian emulation of Whitefield, who com- 


menced, in consequence, in Georgia, then 
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a British colony, his own Bethesda Orphan 
House, for the edifices and inmates of 
which he made such extended collections 
on either side of the Atlantic. But in 
Whitefield’s undertaking there was inter- 
mingled apparently something of romance, 
that alloyed the benevolence and piety of 
the project. The institution secured no 


permanent prosperity, and in the troubles of tent were these. 


man, that from her obscure seat in the 
church she noticed young men coming into 
the congregation, and fastening her mind 
upon them individually, she made them one 
by one special subjects of prayer, until the 
Lord heard her for twenty of those young 
men, and led them to Christ. She had no- 
thing to give but her prayers, but how po- 
Our Saviour does not re- 


our Revolution the property passed from its ' quire of us more than we can do. He who 


original destination. Georgia might well 


re-establish and expand the foundation.— 


Evangelist. 
> 


A Remarkable Pastor of a Remarkable 
Parish. 


The November number of the Good 
Words contains two articles about a parish 
in Hanover, which for its internal spiritual 
life, and the outward development of that 
life, is perhaps without a parallel in the 
world. Some of the statements made by 
the author of these communications are re- 
markable, of which we cite the following : 

Though the population of the parish is 
small, yet there are eleven thousand com- 
municants in the year; so that with very 
rare exceptions, every adult must be a com- 
municant, and every communicant a fre- 
quent participator. The services in the 
week are as well attended as on the Lord’s 


day. 

in 1853 the parish sent out to Eastern 
Africa eight ordained missionaries, and eight 
settlers, in a ship built and owned by the 

arish; the missionaries having been trained 
in the mission-house in the parish by a bro- 
ther of pastor Harms. Twelve missionaries 
and about eighty settlers have since follow- 
ed; and twenty-one missionaries are to sail 
in 1861. Their good ship the ‘‘ Candace,” 
has made five missionary voyages. 

The Hermansburg Missionary Magazine, 
edited by Parson Harms, and printed in the 
parish, has a monthly circulation of fourteen 
thousand copies, and is a source of income 
to the mission, the profits last year being 
two thousand crowns. 

The Hermansburg Missionary Festival, 
held during two days in the month of June, 
in each year, is attended by six thousand 
persons; every house in the village being 
filled to its utmost capacity, and the students 
in the mission-house acting as stewards to 
the guests. 

Some of the results of the mission are 
thus stated :—It is only seven years since 
their missionaries first sailed for Africa; 
and in seven years this is the fruit’ of their 
labours. There are one hundred settlers 
spread over the eastern provinces at eight 
stations; there are dwelling-houses and 
work-shops at every station; there are about 
forty thousand acres of land; fifty heathens 
have been baptized; their influence reaches 
from the Zulus on the coast, to the Be- 
chuanas in the centre, and from the Orange 
river to Lake Ngami. At home, they have 
the mission-house and farm, with forty-five 
persons living in them; the Refuge farm, 
with twenty persons; they have their own 
ship, and print their own books; and they 
continue with one accord in breaking of 
bread, and in prayer. This is no common 
success; it is wonderful. If it be asked 
how a single village parish has been enabled 
to do what it has done, our answer should 
certainly be this:—‘‘ The effectual fervent 

rayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
t was Pastor Harms’ custom to pray to God, 
rather than to appeal to men, for help, and 
in how remarkable a manner his prayers 
were answered, the narrative will show. 


ORIGIN OF QUAKERS. 


The origin of the word “ Quakers”’ is thus 
sq in a recently published life of George 
| 
Tt was about the time of George’s com- 
mittal to the Derby House of Correction that 
he and his followers began to be designated 
by the term Quakers. Gervas Bennett, one of 
the magistrates that committed him, was 
admonished by him to quake at the name of 
the Lord, when Bennett replied that George 
Fox and his followers might rather quake 
at the civil authorities—a repartee which, 
going abroad among the multitude, occa- 
soned Fox and his adherents to be called 
contemptuously Quakers. It cannot but be 
thought wonderful that a young man of five- 
and-twenty, of no learning, except in texts 
of Scripture, and a little sound sense, should 


| have been able to attract sufficient followers 


to furm the foundation of a sect under any 
title.” 


NO WASTE MATERIAL. 


There is a work for every disciple of 
Christ to do; a place for each one to fill. 
Say not you are old and feeble, or young 
and inexperienced, or poor and unable. In 
the Master’s great cause there is to be no 
unemployed talent. No Christian is too 
young to begin the service. None need 
outlive their usefulness. None are cast off 
because of age or weakness. There is work 
for even the bed-ridden, the feeble in body, 
and feeble in mind, for the maimed, and 
halt, and blind. In the economy of Christ's 
service there is no waste material. There 
are no need of naval asylums or military 
hospitals for worn out soldiers of the cross, 
where, having passed through active cam- 
paigns, God’s children retire to die. It is 
true that God takes care of his people, but 
it is in the field of service, until he calls 
them home. The only resting place is hea- 
ven. 

The wounded and maimed soldiers in the 
world’s military campaigns can render no 
further service. They may hear the rattle 
of arms, and the sound of the cannon, and 
the shock of contending armies in the dis- 
tance, and have their souls stirred within 
them with the desire to be engaged, but 
languishing upon their beds they lie in use- 
less inactivity. Not so, however, is it in 
God’s economy, for we can suffer his will as 
well as do it, and glorify him in the one as 
well as in the other. Afflicted Christians 
often do the most effective work. ‘The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal but 
mighty,” even in the hands of the sorrow- 
ing, and the stricken, and the weak. From 
the abodes of poverty and the couch of the 
Christian sufferer, from the trembling lips 
of age and the simple heart of the child, 
may go forth the mightiest power—greater 
than that which all the armies of earth can 


‘wield—in earnest prayer and hearty confi- 


dence in God. The most helpless and least 
gifted may lead a holy life. The most ig- 
norant may know the way to the cross. 
Those having least influence with men may 
have influence with God. Courage, then, 
disheartened Christians! You are not to be 
laid upon the shelf. No matter how weak 
and faint, or poor, and sick, or disabled you 
may be, God has a work for you, and will 
honour you in that work. That very weak- 
ness which you mourn may prove to be 
strength, in causing you to depend the 
more upon the strong arm of God. If you 
cannot do one thing for Jesus, you can ‘do 
another, you may do something. If you 
cannot break up the ground and sow the 
seed, you may water it with your tears. If 
you may not act, you may suffer for the 
Master’s sake. How sad would be the con- 
dition of the churches without the fervent 
and prevailing prayers of the Lord's 
It is related of a poor, humble coloured wo- 


received the one talent was not reproved 
because he did not gain ten, but because he 
would not use the one. The widow's two 
mites found great favour with the Lord. 
And Mary’s simple act, testifying her love 


for Jesus by anointing his head with oil, 


drew from him that noble tribute, ‘‘She 
hath done what she could.” 

In the great work before us cach one has 
a part. None that are willing are set aside. 


There is no waste material.— Witness. 


POPE PIUS IX. 


The Metropolitan Rec’ gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the present Pope: 


Giovanni Maria Count de Mastal Ferretti 
—IHlis Holiness Pius 1X.—was born at Sini- | 
gaglia, Italy, on the 14th day of May, in 
the year 1792. He is consequently in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. e received a 
pious training and most excellent education 
from childhood to boyhood and upward ; 
but being of a rather delicate constitution, 
his more severe scholastic and collegiate 
studies were frequently interrupted by ill- 
ness. 

During his youth the bent of his inclina- 
tion was toward taking service in the army 
as a profession, so accordingly we find that 
in the year 1815, when in the twenty-third 
year of his age, the Count Mastal Ferretti 
proposed to enter his name on the roll of 
those Papal soldiers who formed the “ Noble 
Body Guard” of the Pontiff. After due re- 
flection and mature deliberation, the young 
Count came to the conclusion that the state 
~ his health rendered such a step unadvisa- 

e. 

In the year 1832 Pope Gregory XVI. 
appointed the Archbishop of Spoleto Arch- 
bishop of Imola, and subsequently, in 1840, 
raised him to the dignity of a Cardinal. 
The well-known and long-tried benevolence 
of his character, his learning and great ex- 
perience, his kind and conciliatory disposi- 
tion, fixed the attention of all men on the 
new member of the Sacred College, so, 
when by the death of the late Pontiff Gre- | 
gory XVI. in 1846, it became necessary to 
elect a Pope, he was unanimously chosen 
Vicar of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, and 
Head of the Catholic Church. His Holi- 
ness assumed the Pontifical title of Pius IX. 
and his election gave universal satisfaction. 


» 


Swedenborgianism versus Spiritualism. 


An active controversy is going on in 
London, between certain Swedenborgians 
and certain Spiritualists of the Harris 
school. It has las carried into Court, and 
_ to attain a ripe age in Chancery. 

n a notice of the quarrel, the Saturday 
Review expresses the opinion that these 
two issues are substantially one. It says: 

‘‘There is every possible resemblance 
and affinity between the two systems. Both 
Swedenborgianism and Spiritualism rest on 
the same fundamental doctrines; and nu- 
merous living writers, both in America and 
England, have borne testimany to their in- 
timate connection—such as Emerson, Bush, 
Wilkinson, Howitt, Brotherton, and others. 
Spiritualism has drawn many of its more 
intellectual advocates from Swedenborgian- — 
ism. Both hold the same doctrine of inter- 
course with spirits; both lead to the same 
conclusions. 

‘‘We do not pretend to be able to state 
with accuracy the doctrines of the New Je- 
rusalem Church; bat Swedenborg himself 
believed that the day of judgment was 
already past—that he, through angelic guid- 
ance, had received this truth, together with 
sundry revelations on the nature of body 
and spirit, on angelic and supernatural in- 
fluences, and on direct communication with 
the spiritual world. Swedenborg was a 
Theosophist, who, as far as his Christianity 
was concerned, was, in the language of con- 
troversy, a Sabellian, and in his specula- 
tions approximated to a Pantheism which 
would ultimately have landed a logical and 
consistent reasoner in a philosophy akin to, 
if not identical with, Buddhism. To Budd- 
hism, indeed, a good deal of recent Spirit- 
ualism is rapidly tending. This is Sweden- 
borgianism as distinguished from the New 
Jerusalem Church; and it is plain that 
there may be many Swedenborgians who 
are not members of the latter denomina- 
tion, which goes by the name of the New 
Jerusalem. 


— 


Christian Faith in Calamitous Times. 


A prophet declares that though field and 
fold should fail to furnish him sustenance, 
he still will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of his salvation. By the mighty 
power of confiding faith, he foresees his 
deliverance from present trouble. He 
knows and is assured that God will not 
always be chiding, and keep his anger for 
ever. He has a loving, inexhaustible trust 
in the benevolence of the Almighty Father, 
who, in due time, will send forth his angels 
to the relief and rescue of his children. 

Such should be the steadfast temper of 
courageous faith in a Christian. He, with 
all the Divine promises in hand, and with 
the demonstrations of a Saviour’s love, in 
knowledge, should never wilt in despair, 
nor even experience anxiety, though calami- 
ties abound, and sorrows come in bat- 
talions. Let him bring out from the store- 
house of faith all the needed defences and — 
consolations and encouragements. As God 
is on his side, why should he fear what 
man can do unto him? Why should he 
count an earthly life much, when he has a 
heritage of eternal life in blessedness? 
How superior to all fear of danger he can 
be, if he will only remember what he is, a 
joint-heir with Christ. Why should he 
account poverty and loss serious evils, when 
all earthly affluence he must soon leave be- 
hind him, and will soon enter into an 
inheritance which enriches him for eter- 
nity! Whatever betides, he still has God 
and heaven. 

Indeed, souls endowed with heavenly 
graces, reconciled to God, and loving him, 
have a source of joy and courage when 
those of the ungodly are dried up. The 
stream of a true Christian’s happiness is 
not like the mountain brook, knowing 
drought in summer. But when earthly en- 
joyments are taken from the ungodly, they 
have lost all—have nothing left for conso- 
lation, while the remembrance of past de- 
light has become a galling mockery, a tan- 
talizing fiend. Their mirth has ceased, 
and inevitable sorrow relentlessly intrudes. 
Their all is gone; in anguish they cry, 
‘‘Ye have taken away my gods, and what 
have I more!” But under the loss of all, 
Christians can rejgice in God. Why? 
Because, when they are full, and abound, 
they enjoy God in all. So when empty and 
impoverished, they enjoy all in God. They 
are likened to the palm that striketh out 
her roots into the river; but the ungodly to 
the bay-tree that suddenly withers and de- 
cays.— Culendar. 
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Published at 606 Chestnet street, 
and at 530 Baoapwar, New York. 


“SATURDAY, March 2, 1861. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
Y act of Conjhees we are now permitted 


“ to print the date at which the subscription 


¢o our paper expires, so that each subscriber 
can find his account every week on his paper. 

The date printed after the name indicates 
the time to which any subscription has been 
paid. When new psyments are made the date 


will be changed to correspond with the amount 
paid. Each subscriber, by thie arrangement, 
is always apprised of the state of his account. 
We ehall discontinue the sending of written re- 
ceipte, (except at a special request, inclosing 
postage-stamp,) as the paper mailed the week 
after the money has been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 
has been made and the subscriber has on his 
paper a legal receipt, which is not liable to be 
mislaid. 

gap In remittances, which may be made 
by mail af our risk, please send checks or 
drafte, if the amount is large. Four a single 
year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 
tanos. 

An Unpivipep Cuurcnu.—A pastor of 
a church in one of the Southern States, in 
a business letter to our office, thus refers to 
the church question : 

‘“May I state that many of our ministers 
and good people are grieved at the state of 
things here in the South? and it is with 
much grief we hear a division of the Church 
even hinted at. For one, I shail oppose a 
separation with all the power I may possess. 
I cannot endure the idea of Christ’s Church 
adjusting itself to the caprices of the politi- 
a world, as if it were a pensioner on the 
May God forbid any 


world’s good graces! 
Success at- 


such humiliation on our part! 
tend you!” 


Rev. Dr. R. J. BrRecKINRIDGE AND 
THE DANVILLE Review.—We learn that 
the first number of this new Quarterly of 
the Presbyterian Church will be issued 
about the 20th of this month. The leading 
article will be from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Robert. J. Breckinridge, on “Our 
Country; its perils—its deliverance’ — 
and will treat of the all-absorbing topic 
under these five heads: 

I. The Spirit of Anarchy; its Rise, 
Progress, Present State, Nature, Tendency. 

II. Grounds of Hope and Effort; State- 
ment of the Facts, Principles, and Conside- 
rations on which the Preservation of the 
Union depends. 

III. Negro Slavery; as the Cause or 
Ocoasion of Sedition, Anarchy, and Revo- 
lation—Considered in the light of our Civil 
and Political Institutions, of the Law of 
Nature, and of the Word of God. 

IV. Amicable Settlement; Statement of 
the Case—Relation of the North and South 
to the Rendition of Fugitive Slaves, and to 
Slavery in the Territories—Rights and Du- 
ties of both Parties—Amicable Settlement 
as Simple and Equitable, as it is Wise and 
Patriotio. 

V. The Doctrine of Coercion ; its Abuse, 
Nature, Relation to the actual State of 
Affairs—The Power, Duty, and Responsi- 
bility of the General Government. | 


Revivat Soura Arrica.—The Lon- 
don News of the Churches published an ad- 
dress delivered by the Rev. Professor Hof- 
meyer, of the Datch Reformed Church in 
Cape Colony, giving an account of a re- 
markable revival of religion which has 
taken place in certain large districts—Tul- 
bagh, Worcester, &c. 


Syr1a.—The latest accounts from Syria 
speak of new outbreaks, which threaten to 
renew the scenes of the past summer. It is 
reported that while the inhabitants of one 
of the villages on Mount Lebanon were in 
attendance upon service in acburch, a band 
of Druses assaulted them, burst into the 
sacred edifice, and many fell victims to 
their fury. Troops were immediately sent 
by Fuad Pasha in parsuit of the miscreants, 
who succeeded in arresting nine hundred 


and fifty of them, and took them to Beirut 


for trial. This is only one among the evi- 
dences we have, that the quiet of the coun- 
try is by no means restored, and that the 
further intervention of the great Powers of 
Europe is essential to any lasting peace. 
We trust that no jealousy of the other 
Governments will compel the departure of 
the French troops till the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants are rendered rea- 
sonably secure. That they will ever be 
entirely secure under Turkish rule, we more 
than question. Permanent peace and pros- 
perity can never be restored to that un- 
happy land until the Moslem superstition 
has utterly passed away, and a new and 
milder government shall take its. place. 
That this revolution will soon come we re- 
gard as certain. — 


— 


DeatH OF MINISTERS.—We regret to 
have to announce the death of four more 
honoured ministers in our Church. The 
Rev. Lowman Hawes died in Madison, In- 
diana, on the 11th ult. He was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in that 


place, and had been in feeble health for 


several months. The Presbyterian Herald 
says:—‘‘He was a native of Maysville, 
Kentucky, was educated at Centre College 
and the Western Theological Seminary in 
Allegheny City, and preached for several 
years in the extreme North-west prior to 
his settlement in Madison. He was a man 
of a naturally good mind, which had been 
well developed by careful culture, earnestly 
devoted to his work as a pastor and preacher 
of the gospel, and highly respected by those 
who knew him best.”’ 

The Rev. James S. Henderson, pastor of 
the church at Mendota, Illinois, died on 
the 18th ult. of typhoid fever. He was 
greatly respected and beloved by all who 
knew him, and was exceedingly useful, net 
only as a pastor, but also in building up a 
flourishing female school at Mendota. 

The Rev. Thomas Picton, of the Presbytery 


_ of Bedford and Synod of New York, died 


on the 6th of February, 1861. Mr. Picton 
was in his eighty-fifth year, and died at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Edwin A. 
Stevens, Esq. of Hoboken. This most re- 
spectable clergyman was a native of Wales, 
but came to this country at the age of 
twenty-five, and married in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. His wife was of the Zant- 
singer family. Fora time he was pastor 
in Woodbury, and for thirteen years in 
Westfield, both in New Jersey. He was 
afterwards chaplain, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. 

The Rev. Ludwell G. Gaines, as we are 
informed by the Presbyter, died in Cincin- 
nati on the 6th ult., in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was a diligent and 


' highly esteemed labourer in the service of 


Christ. 


PALESTINE RESTORED. 


called attemtion last week to some 

of those somarkable _providences 
which have recently served to bring both 
Palestine and the Jewish nation promi- 
nently into notice. The approaching down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire, the equal in- 
terest of the three great European Powers 
in the partition of the estate, the import- 
ance of Palestine as a highway of com- 
merce, and the consequent necessity of 
soon settling the question of its ownership 
and occupation—all these make the Syrian 
problem one of the most important and 
difficult ever submitted to the cabinets or 
armies of Europe. Whatever the solution 
of it may be, one event we have assumed 
as certain—the re-peopling of Palestine, 
and the restoration of commerce to its long- 
forsaken shores and highways. This work 
is already commenced, and the immutable 
laws of trade must compel it to go forward. 
There must be other routes to the magnifi- 
cent East beside the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the cold and 
dreary steppes of Tartary. A glance at the 
map will show, that when the Ottoman 


| power has passed away, the most direct 


and favourite route will be through Judea 
and Syria. Another fact we bave assumed 
as probable—that the favoured people who 
are to occupy this sacred domain is the 
Jewish nation. Without regarding at all 
any prophecies respecting them, their pecu- 
liar position amovg the other nations of the 
earth, their still unquenched desire to find 
a home ia their own land, the fact that the 
great mass of them are. concentrated in 
close proximity to that land, their remark- 
able freedom from local ties and encum- 
brances—holding little property in landed 
estate, but almost all in movable goods— 
and finally, the fact that they are essentially 
a commercial people, all render it at least 
probable that they are the people who are 
to fill up these restored cities of Palestine, 
and become factors of the immense com- 
merce yet to be developed between the East 
and the West. 

The rapidly unfolding providence of God, 
then, permits us to look forward to a time 
not far distant when the cities and seaports 
of Palestine shall be rebuilt, and when 
more than her ancient commerce shall flow 
through her long deserted highways. But 
the question will naturally arise, Is there 
any thing in the internal condition of Pales- 
tine to answer to these large expectations? 
Does not her utter desolation absolutely 
forbid the idea of her ever again being 
able to support a large population? We 
admit the fact that the curse of God has 
fallen most fearfully on this land. Its 
cities are in ruins; its hill-sides bare and 
rocky; its plains and valleys entirely uncul- 
tivated, and its water-courses dried up. So 
empty is it of inhabitants, that one can 
travel a whole day, as we know from per- 
sonal experience, on its most frequented 
highway, and between its chiefest cities, 
without meeting a single traveller. This 
is God’s curse upon the land, and we never 
saw apy thing sadder than it is. But as it 
was produced by no miracle, it needs no 
miracle to remove it. The land is not bar- 
ren, as many suppose, but only neglected. 
The want of cultivation is all that has made 
it desolate. It only needs diligent cultiva- 


fertility. No one who travels through the 
land can fail to see this. With the excep- 
tion of a few desolate regions, such as that 
immediately.east of Jerusalem—the great 
wilderness of Engedi—he will see nothing 
but .what the hand of labour can restore. 
The valleys and plains only need the 
plough and the harrow to yield harvests as 
rich and abundant as ever. The broken 
terraces on the bare hill-sides only need to 
be rebuilt that they may catch the soil and 
the rain, and pour forth again their oil and 
wine. This truth is remarkably illustrated 
by two conical hills, very sfmilar in size 
and appearance, on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Nazareth. The one left entirely 
to itself, is bare and desolate; the other, 
carefully terraced and cultivated, is covered 
to the very top with a lacework of vines, 
and with flourishing orchards of olives, 
figs, and pomegranates. These contrasted 
hills indicate what is true of the whole 
country. 

Supposing then, as we fully believe, that 
careful husbandry is all that is necessary to 
restore fertility to Palestine, and to make 
it capable of supporting again as large a 
population as it ever did, we readily see 
that its actual desolation is no bar to the 
full realization of the destiny we have in- 
dicated. Let agricultural labour be only 
protected and stimulated, and it will cer- 
tainly accomplish the redemption of the 
land. Give to Palestine a strong govern- 
ment to protect the fields of the husband- 


their products, and then the conditions 
will be fulfilled, which will inevitably se- 
cure their cultivation. Now there is nei- 
ther. Under the imbecile Turkish rule, 
where the harvests are more than likely to 
be swept away by bands of Arab robbers 
as soon as ripened, there is little induce- 
ment tosow. And beside this, in a coun- 
try so destitute of inhabitants, these har- 
vests, even if yathered, would fiod but few 
consumers. When, however, the new or- 
der of things shall be inauguarated—when 
the Moslem rule shall give place to some- 
thing stronger and better—when the ne- 
cessities of the world’s commerce shall 
crowd the ports with shipping, shall fill 
up the cities with inhabitants, and shall 
pour a ceaseless tide of travel through the 
newly opened pathways to the Hast, then 
agricultural labour will also come in to do 
its part and reap its reward, and the suste- 
nance of this mighty population will be 
wrung from the soil that has so long lain 
desolate. Thus it is that Palestine shall 
be restored to its former fruitfulness and 
beauty. It will be by no miracle contra- 
vening nature’s laws, but by the manifest 
operations of that wonderful Providence 
which controls all hearts and guides all 
events. The old prophecies respecting the 
soil will be fulfilled, not by any positive de- 
termination of men to fulfil them, but as 
all prophecy usually is fulfilled, by God 
working out his own counsels through 
what appear to be the independent actions 
of men. Not one of the present actors in 
Syrian affairs has bestowed a thought upon 
God’s purpose respecting the land; but 
still they are directly fulfilling this pur- 
pose. They are the unconscious agents of 
the Almighty in lifting off the withering. 
curse from the fallen heritage of Jacob, 
and bringing back its ancient beauty and 
glory. 

It is well to notice, that in bringing 
about this great renovation God could nei- 
ther be hurried or anticipated. Hitherto 
neither the mighty crusades that have pour- 
ed the warriors of Kurope upon the sacred 
shores, nor the peaceful missions that have 
borne the Bible and the plough to the out- 
casts of Israel, have effected their object. 
But now, when the set time to favour Zion 
has come, how easily and almost unnoticed 
is the grand event brought about. A train 
of events is silently put in motion which 
must eventually make Judah again a de- 
lightsome land, and Jerusalem the seat of 
a mighty empire. These events stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and ef- 


fect. Admit the fact that Judea must be-i 


tion again to restore it to all its ancient. 


man from robbery, and a ready market for. 


come the great highway of eastern com- 
merce, atid a once we see ber arising out 
of the dust, to assume more than her an- 
cient renowa as 2 powerful, populous, and 
fruitful land. We fully believe that this 
will be the speedy destiny of Palestine. 
The signs of it are thickening about us, 
and it becomes all Christians to give them 
heed. Now we see the plots and counter- 
plots of kings, but soon will we see God’s 
great purposes unfolded. Now we hear the 
noise and tumults of nations, but if we mark 
them well they are the echoes of prophecy 
approaching fulfilment. A few years, per- 
haps months, will show us the cloud of 
God’s displeasure rolling off his chosen 
land, and her recovered and fertile soil 
yielding a large and liberal sustenance to a 
happy and prosperous people. 

These views may be held entirely inde- 


pendent of the question of the literal return | 


of the Jews to Palestine. We have given 
our reasons for believing it highly probable 
that this is the nation chosen by God to be 
the instrument of fulfilling these grand de- 
signs. But whether we believe this or not, 
whether the Jew or the Gentile, whether the 
real or only the spiritual Israel are to occu- 
py this splendid domain, the signs of the 
times are unquestionable with regard to 
the domain itself. The curse of ages is 
rapidly yielding to the blessed promise of 
returning power, riches, and fertility. 


INCREASE OF REVIVALS. 


E have been very much gratified to 
observe that from all parts of our 


country reports are coming in of an in-, 


creased interest in religion. Previous to 
ths week of prayer few revivals were 
chronicled, and there was every indication 
that the absorbing political troubles were 
exercising a most unhappy and benumbing 
influence upon the Church. The-week of 
prayer was, however, observed with a so- 
lemnity, made deeper by the dangers that 
impended over our country, and no sooner 
was it over, than in many of our exchanges 
we began to read of cheering works of 
grace, many of them being directly ascribed 
to the influence of that season of united 
prayer. The faith of God’s people in the 
power of prayer has thus been strength- 
ened, and we are assured that amid all the 
excitement of the hour, higher than world- 
ly interests are claiming and receiviog the 
attention they deserve. The evidence is 
already abundant that during the first week 
of the present year the prayer of faith was 
not wanting, and that therefore its fruits 
will not fail. We have taken great plea- 
sure in recording heretofore such revival 
intelligence as has reached us respecting 
our own churches, and we shall continue 
to do so. This week we learn from an 
exchange that a precious work of grace, 
which is ascribed to the influence of the 
week of prayer, is now going on in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and we are permitted to 
make the following extract from a private 
letter recording a similar work in the 
church at Parkesburg, Pennsy!vania. 

‘‘We have a blessed manifestation of 
God’s presence in our midst. Evening 
meetings have been held for a month past 
in a public hall in Parkesburg, during which 
more than forty have been inquiring the 
way to be saved; and new cases of convic- 
tion are occurring eachevening. Rev. Mr. 
Grimes of Columbia, and others, have faith- 
fully laboured in preaching, and in visiting 
From house to house. May the work of the 
Lord abound more and more.” 

Among other denominations of Chris- 
tians there is the same evidence of the pre- 
sence of the Lord. Revivals are multiply- 
ing, and many are being brought into the 


kingdom. Let all Christians pray that the 


good work may go on, and that an especial 
blessing may follow the season of prayer 
just enjoyed by the Church in behalf of 


the seminaries of learning and the youth of 


our land. For many successive years the 
last Thursday of February has been fol- 
lowed by precious outpourings of God’s 
spirit upon colleges and schools. That it 
may be so this year will be the unanimous 
prayer and hope of the Church. ~ 


THE OXFORD ESSAYS. 


Few weeks ago, we had something to 
say about that remarkable work pub- 
lished in England, under the name of 
Essays and Reviews,’ and re-baptized in 
this country with the name of « Recent In- 
quiries in Theology.’”’ We expressed our 
surprise that such 9 bold and undisguised 
attack upon Christianity should come forth 
from the bosom of the English Church, 
that its authors should be men high in po- 
sition and honour, and yet, that the book 
itself should go unrebuked by the «bishops 
and other clergy’ of that Church. We are 
glad now to see that at length the book is 
exciting the opposition that it should, and 
that while the controversy that has arisen 
has elicited the fact of a large and power- 
ful rationalistic party in the Church—a 
party large enough to place one of the 
chief offenders into the rectorship of Lia- 
coln College, Oxford, yet the line is 
now being drawn between heresy and or- 
thodoxy, and the truth is the more likely 
to be subserved, from the very violence 
of the attack made upon it. It is, per- 
haps, too much to hope that Rationalism 
may soon be driven beyond the pale of the 
Church of Eagland; but we may venture 
now to indulge some expectation that when 
it does speak, it will not be recognized as 
uttering the voice of Episcopal authority. 

The following article, which has suggest- 
ed the above remarks, we take from an 
English paper: 

“The Oxford Essays, the most important 
Rationalistic publication which fora long time 
has gone forth from the Church of England, 
continues to make a great stir in the Church. 
The book itself has already reached the fourth 
edition. That the Rationalists have acquired 
some strength, was recently shown by the 
election of a new rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The Rev. Mark Pattison, one of the 
authors of the Hssays, was the successful can- 
didate. We referred, in a former number of 
our paper, to an energetic protest of the 
Bishop of Winchester against the new school. 


A still more emphatic protest was borne at the 
same time by. Bishop Coxe, ia the Cathedral 


of Durham. After disclosing the peculiarities | 


of this new heresy, and declaring that they 
amount to ‘another gospel,’ he eloquently ex- 
claimed, ‘And this—the elaborate denial of 
the Saviour who bought them, of the God 
whose sworn servants they are—is the work 
which ordained ministers of our Church, and 
the instructors of our youth, the theological 
lecturer, the college tutor, the head of the 
popular school, the parish priest—have deemed 
compatible with taeir responsibilities and sol- 
emnly reiterated vows. If the voice of one 
man could influence his brethren and fellow- 
labourers, the pulpit of England should know 
no other topic till this degrading scandal were 
removed. 

‘The Bishop of London likewise preached 
agdinst the Hssays and Reviews. The clergy 
of London held a meeting on January 24th, to 
deliberate on the expediency of presenting a 
memorial to the Bishop against the attack 
made by the Essays on the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The Rev. Dr. Rowsell, recently ap- 
pointed to succeed the Dean of Ripon in St. 
Margaret’s Rectory, protested against the sum- 
mons for the convocation of the London clergy, 
as implying a libel on the clergymen, whom it 
charged with infidelity. He soon left the meet- 
ing, being followed by two junior clergymen, 
one of them lately appointed to a living in the 
east of London. After the retirement of Dr. 
Rowsell the proceedings were conducted in a 
spirit of singular unanimity. 


The clergy, | 
without one dissenting voice, carried an ad- 


wait on his lordship to request him: fix a 
day for its presentation.” P55 


OUR POSITION. 


CorrEsPONDENT, in a Southern city, 
in a recent letter to this office, thus 


expresses himself in relation to our paper. 
‘In these times of excitement and agitation, 
when it is almost dangerous to speak, for fear 
of doing harm, it was perhaps wise for you 
that you did not continue a Washington cor- 
respondence; for it is next to impossible even 
to detail facts—and especially to express 
opinions—without incurring the charge of 
taking sides in political discussions, which 
threaten our country’s integrity and peace. 
And, whatever some of your more free- 
spoken contemporaries may say, the great 
mass of the sedate and wise people fully 
approve of the course the Presbyterian has 
held in these ‘perilous times.’ In the present 
alarming crisis of public affairs, no man, and 
no public journal, can do good by becoming a 
partizan. No religious journal, particularly, 
can accomplish its mission to do spiritual good 
amongst the people, that subjects itself even to 
the suspicion that it is subservient to the 
wishes of a party or a section. The most the 
pulpit can do—the most the religious press 
can do, in such times, is to strive to impress 
upon the public mind those pure principles of 
our holy religion that tend to foster peace, 
forbearance, kindness, and conservatism ; and 
to detail those facts which tend to remove mis- 
understanding, allay jealousy, and restore con- 
fidence. The moment the pulpit and the reli- 
gious press mingle in the political wrangle, 
their voice is drowned in the confused noises 
of the conflict, and their power for good is 
palsied. ‘There are times when good men 
should take sides—times when neutrality is 
sinful and contemptible; and there are times 
when good men ought not to take sides, but 


maintain that cautious and impartial reserve» 


that may fit them for the part of medidtars.” 


Emicration To Hayti.—We learn from 
a small pamphlet which has been placed in 
our hands, as well as from conversation 
with one of the Committee, that the colour- 
ed people of Philadelphia have formed a 
Society, under the name of the Philadel- 
phia Emigrant Union, for the encourage- 
ment of emigration to the Republic of 
Hayti. We understand that many of this 
class have a repugnance to emigrate to Li- 
beria for various reasons, while they are 
much in favour of accepting the very liberal 
offers which are made to them by the Hay- 
tien Government. We are not aware to 
what extent this feeling prevails, but pre- 
sume that it will increase if suitable encour- 
agement is offered. Those disposed to emi- 
grate have not the means of making the 
necessary outfit. They particularly desire 
to raise money for the purchase of agricul- 
tural implements, agricultural books, seeds, 
articles for dairy use, clothing, and articles 
of domestic furniture. We have reason to 
believe that the intention is an honest one, 
and that the contributions of benevolent 
Philadelphians will be properly applied. 


DR. LEYBURN’S. LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


ITALY. 

Monsieur le Capitaine’? —<A Good-looking Va- 
let-—The Great Square— Water every where— 
St. Mark’s—Valuable Relics—Masses—The 
Ducal Palace and its Dungeons—The Arme- 
nian Convent—Gondolas—A Venetian Sere- 
nade— Off. 
As wo sat at the dining-room table in our 

hotel at Venice the evening of our arrival, one 

other person was also taking his repast. He 
was @ tall slim man, and had probably seen 


somewhat over thirty summers, though some- 


thing in his appearance indicated that he had 
felt the power of more sunbeams than that 
number of years would call for. 
time, though we were at a little distance from 
him, hearing, I suppose, in our conversation 
a tongue which waked up old associations, 
he very respectfully joined in, telling usin the 
few moments that we were together that he 
was a British officer, had been for ten years in 
India, from whence he bad just come, and was 
now on his way home for the first time after 
his long absence. ‘The next morning, before 
we bad reached the breakfast room, the waiter 
came with a message from “ Monsieur le Capi- 
taine,” saying that if we were going sight-see- 
ing he also was bound on the same errand, 
and would be happy to bear us company. 
Elis proposition met our cordial concurrence, 
and his intelligent and agreeable society added 
no little to the satisfaction of our visit to Ve- 
nice. The English are not usually popular 
away from home. The continental people 
like their money but not themselves, and most 
Americans who encounter them are almost 
outraged by their apparent assumptions and 
hauteur, their want of geniality, and some- 
times of courtesy. But for ourselves we can 
say that if such is the general character of 
English people abroad, we must have met 
with exceptions. They were repeatedly our 
associates and travelling companions, and 
some of the acquaintances, I may say friend- 
ships, thus furmed, we shall always remember 
with pleasure. 

Our valet de-place for Venice, who, by the 
way, had been previously secured by our new 
friend, the captain, was also a choice man in 
his way, and fitted for a far better station than 
that of a showman of strangers over his city. 
He is really a cultivated and intelligent young 
man, and so genteel in appearance, and even 
handsome, that when he presented himself we 
could hardly believe he was the person we 
were expecting. He looked decidedly more of 
the gentleman than did either of the others of 
the party. As for our good-natured, honest 
captain, he sallied out with a head-gear he 
had been accustomed to wear in India as a 
protection from the sun—a cap, wound around 
with an immense bandage of white cloth, and 
as may be supposed, was a fine target for Ve- 
netian eyes. We bargained with a gondolier 
by the day, and as our hotel was on the grand 
canal, stepped from the door into the gondola. 

The great square of St. Mark being the cen- 
tre of attraction in Venice, we made our way 
thither, and at once ascended to the top of 
the Campanile to take a survey of the city. 
I remarked to the captain, as we were about 
going up that I had understood the ascent was 
very easy, and that when Napoleon was here 
he rode upon adonkey. “Ile must have been 
a donkey himself to have done such a thing,” 
said the captain; but before we had gone far 
we concluded that Napoleon was a very sensi- 
ble man, as the spiral inclined plane, which 
takes the place of stairs, is of such a moderate 
grade that even a horse could go up and down 
it without difficulty. ‘The view from the sum- 
mit is not specially attractive; you get in your 
eye a good map of the city, but besides the 
houses, it is all water, water, water. All the 
principal streets are canals, and the city is en- 
vironed with water. Rogers thus poetically 
sings of it: 

“ There is a glorious city in the sea. 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invincible; and from the land we went 
As to a floating city—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

- So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico 
The statues ranged along an azure sky. 

By many a pile, in more than eastern pride, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings.” 

Venice owes its existence indeed to the pro- 
tection afforded by its peculiar site. Its foun- 
ders were fugitives, who, on the invasion of 
Italy by Atilla, sought safety from the sword 
of the Huns among these islands of the Adri- 
atic. The city occupies seventy-two islands, 
the foundations for the buildings being formed 
with piles or stones, and the houses seeming 
to rise out of the water. Itis divided by the 


Grand Canal into two unequal parts, and there 
are one hundred and forty-six smaller canals, 


dress to the Bishop, condemning the Essays | 
and Reviews, and appointed a depu 


inscriptions. 


After some | 
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spanned by three hundred and six public | 
bridges. The celebrated Rialto is the only 
one over the Grand Canal. Many of the resi- 


_dences are of handsome architecture, and not 


a few palaces, a considerable proportion of 
which, however, wear a dilapidated aspect, 
and though still retaining relics of their an- 
cient splendour, have fallen into other hands 
than those of the families of their quondam 
princely owners. Our hotel was the palace of 
one of the old Doges, and its marble floors, 
stately halls, and handsome court-yard, give 
one some idea of the sumptuous style of living 
of the grand dignitaries who ruled Venice in 
the days of her glory. Two great cannon 
balls, built into the court-yard walls, were no 
doubt shown with pride by the once princely 
owner as trophies of valour, but the old Doge 
went down with the general decay, and the 
cannon balls are now only objects of idle curi- 
osity, or marks for the witticisms of the hotel 
guests, strangers from other and more pros- 
perous lands. 

The church of St. Mark, the most conspic- 
uous object on the great square, though highly 
picturesque from its oriental aspect, fails of 
the effect it might have had but for its want 
of height. From this respect it lacks the 
stateliness of other Italian cathedrals. The 
style is Byzantine, and it bears the traces of 
Greek architects. The chief ornament of the 
exterior, in addition to the adornments of the 
building itself, is the celebrated bronze horses, 
originally belonging to the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, whence they were brought by 
the Crusaders, when they plundered that city. 
Napoleon took these horses to Paris, us he did 
also the lion of St. Mark from one of the 
columns in the square; but these, with other 
spoils, were returned after the storm of Water- 
loo had prostrated the grasping Emperor. 

The interior of the church, though also lack- 
ing height, and gloomy from the want of a 
sufficiency of windows, is very rich. The floor 
is of tesselated marble, though now undulating 
from the sinking of the soil. The domes and 
ceilings are covered with mosaics on gold 
grounds, and the walls and columns are of 
precious marbles. Indeed, both the interior 
and exterior are affluent in columns of rare 
material —verd-antique, porphyry, and ser- 
pentine, brought from various lands, and some 
of them still bearing Armenian and Syrian 
There are altogether about five 
hundred pillars, all of marble, and the capitals 
wrought in the most exquisite foliage. The 
treasury of relics corresponds in opulence with 
the building. Amongst these, according to 
Romish authority, are a piece of the dress of 
our Siviour, a small portion of earth which 
imbibed his blood, a fragment of the pillar 
to which he was bound when scourged, and, of 
course, another piece of the true cross. In the 
vestibule is a mark, designating the spot where 
Pope Alexander III. and the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarosa were reconciled in the twelfth cen- 
tury, through the interposition of the Venetian 
Republic. It is said that the Pope placed his 
foot on the head of the prostrate Emperor, re- 
peating that passage from the Psalms, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder.” Pretty 
well, for an humble successor of the Apostles. 
I opine that Pope Pius IX. would find it rather 
difficult to get his foot on a king’s head, either 
with or without this choice appropriation of 
Scripture. : 

We happened into St. Mark when the 
church, with all its high functionaries, was in 
the midst of a grand annual service in behoof 
of some rich man who died long ago, and made 
them his heir. Such munificence may well 
claim their gratitude, but they find it a difficult 
task to do much for him. Through these 
many years they have been observing three 
days annually, with high pomp and ceremony, 
for his benefit, and saying a hundred masses 
every time; but he must be still in purgatory, 
for we find them at it still. ‘The dresses, the. 
processions and parade, were in Rome’s best 
style. They are even so dramatic as to have 
a set of men and women, all dressed for the 
occasion, to represent the rich benefactor’s 
retinue of servants in the act of exercising 
grief over his departure from this world. But 
the music!—it was grand—almost the finest 
we have heard. 

Having witnessed the posthumous gratitude 
and grief of these devout Romanists for the 
munificence of a dead benefactor, we turned to 
the Doge’s or Ducal Palace, where you may be 
sure we found much both to look at and think 
about. This great structure is intimately con- 
nected with both the past glory and the shame 
of Venice, and is crowded with the finest works 
of art as well. Here, as at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, those great Masters who have given 
renown to the Venetian school of painting, 
shine in the plenitade of their splendour. 
The grand old Senate Chamber, for instance, 
is radiant with their choice productions; one 
of them, the Last Judgment, by Tintorini—a 
subject, by the way, which some of the Vene- 
tian legislators needed to have conspicuously 
befure them—covering one entire end wall of 
the hall. This room is also remarkable for 
the first paintings ever executed on canvass. 
[Tere also is the library—a store-house of rare 
old books and manuscripts. In other parts of 
the palace you have mementoes of the methods 
of administering “justice” in by-gone days. 
Near the entrance to the Council Chamber is 
a letter-box, acvessible from outside, into which 
were dropped anonymous accusations against 
such persons as the malignantly disposed might 
wish toruin. Here also is the masked cham- 
ber, where witnesges could swear to the foulest 
charges, and nobody ever know who gave the 
testimony, and opening out of which is the 


| secret door through which the accused and 


condemned passed, to see the sunlight of liber- 
ty and life no more for ever. Some of these 
apartments are clegantly finished with panels 
of cedar and rich carvings. Here and there 
is a blank space, once filled with a choice pic- 
ture, but which Napoleon carried off, with his 
other spoils, to Paris, and which has never 
found its way back. In one room is shown a 
map of special interest to denizens of our own 
new world. It was made before Christopher 
Columbus discovered our Western shores, and 
is a map of the world, without America. With 
the Ducal Palace is also connected another 
celebrity, of which every one has heard—the 
Ponte de’ Sospiri—the celebrated “Bridgs of 
Sighs.” It extends from the palace to the 
prisons, and is divided ‘into a gallery and a 
cell. Prisoners, when taken out to die, were 
conducted over this bridge into the cell, and 
there strangled. It was bourne from 
which no traveller returned;” hence its name. 
It is a short bridge, but the journey was a very 
long one. 

The dungeons underneath the palace even 
now fill one with horror to visit them, being 
even more dismal and terrible than the old 
Mamertine prisons at Rome. An intricate 
passage leads to them, and the lower ones are 
far under ground. The wretched cells are 
narrow and low roofed, and enclosed with 
heavy masonry. They are in midnight dark- 
ness, and the only chance for air is from a 
little hole in the door. ILuman ingenuity 
could scarcely devise a more horrible sepulchre 
for the living. Prisoners who were not left to 
linger out the miserable remuant of their days 
in the midnight gloom of these dungeons, were 
furnished a more speedy means of exit from 
this world, in the garroting chair which once 
stoad in the adjoining passage. To this the 
unhappy victim, having been conducted in the 
dead of night, and seated in it, was stran- 
gled, and his neck broken by the turn of the 
fatal screw, when his body was handed out of 
a little door, arranged for the purpose, and 
borne away by the stealthy gondola to its 
ignoble last resting-place. Hard as is the 
present lot of Venice under Austrian rule, it 
is not so bad as in those by-gone days of 
terror, 

But let us turn from these mementoes of 
cruelty, and seek something more pleasant. 
The Armenian convent, sitting in the sea on 
that beautiful islet, a mile or more distant, 
will afford the desired change and relief. The 
water is calm and still, the skies bright and 
clear, and our gondola excursion cannot but 
be refreshing. The black, snaky craft scarcely 
makes a ripple, and besides our own voices, 
no sound is heard save the plash of the gondo- 
lier’s busy oar. He leans to his work with 
skill and ease, and ploughs the liquid element 
as if he were a child of the sea. Our gentle- 


manly and intelligent valet, now that he is out 


of reach of Austrian ears, ventures to speak, 
though not without a sigh, of the hard fate of 
Venice, of how he would delight to pitch his 
tent in happier lands if he could, of the 
brighter days that have dawned and are dawn- 


‘ing on other parts of his own fair Italy, and 


of the little spark of hope still smouldering 
within his inner heart, for poor, fallen, de- 
jected, almost despairing Venice. Some recent 
travellers have spoken of the freedom with 
which oppressed Italians have given vent to 
their pent-up sighs when speaking with them, 
both as to grievances civil and religious. But 
we have not found it so. In fact, it hardly 
stands to reason that a people can set so small 
a value on their liberty or lives, as, no matter 
what their real sentiments, to run the risk of 
betrayal, and of long imprisonment, or even 
death, by unburdening themselves at random 
to every stranger. They, no doubt, have their 
own thoughts, and groan under their griev- 
ances; but so far as we have seen, they are 
judiciously reticent. 

But the Armenian convent—it is a sweet, 
charming spot, retired from the tumult of the 
world—so tranquil and quiet, that it might 
seem the very sanctuary of love and peace, 
fanned by the pure breezes of the Adriatic, 
and bathed by its waters; in its gardens sweet 
flowers, and in its alcoves literary stores. It 
was here that Lord Byron, in one of his fanci- 
ful and poetic freaks, hid himself for a time, 
in order, ostensibly, to study the Armenian 
language. His autograph is shown with pride, 
on the register of the convent, and they have 
reprinted a volume of his poems, both in 
English and in their own tongue. The estab- 
ment is under the protection of Turkey, and 
the Ottoman flag floats from its walls. The 
monks have a most oriental aspect, with their 
dark complexions and long beards; and withal 
are, beyond comparison, a more intelligent 
and attractive looking set of men than their 
Italian and other confreres we had seen. Some 
of them are very handsome men. The Con- 
vent is a Seminary for the education of priests, 
there being at present about fifty students; 
and it is a literary emporium as well. One of 
the daily services in the chapel occurred whilst 
we were there. Two students did most of the 
reading, with an impetuosity that seemed as if 
they thought the great point was to get through 
it in the shortest time possible. The printing 
establishment and publications are a curiosity. 
They print in twenty-four different languages, 
and their work is so well done, that some spe- 
cimens sent to the Paris World’s Fair, took a 
premium. The establishment is scrupulously 
clean and neat, and the inmates particularly 
courteous. One of the teachers piloted us over 
it, and, after having done other pleasant things, 
finally went into the Convent garden, gathered 
a bouquet, and presented it to the American 
lady visitor. The registers for visitors’ names 
is worth looking into, containing as they do 
not only Byron’s autograph, but also those of 
many other literati, and of not a few of the 
titled and great. In fact, there are two books, 
one for monarchs, nobles, and other ‘people 
of quality,” and the other for the common 
ruck, such as ourselves and numerous other 
Americans and English people whose names 
we saw. The Emperor Francis Joseph’s name 
is down twice, but he is such a very great man 
that it required a whole page each time to ac- 
commodate his autograph. 

Having completed our visit to the Arme- 
nians, who, by the way, are aided by large 
contributions from some of the rich merchants, 
their brethren at Calcutta, we returned to our 
gondola, and floated back towards Venice, 
looking particularly unique and beautiful as 
we now saw it, like a city rising from the sea. 
The great square of St. Marc usually presents 
a gay spectacle in the evening, during the sea- 
son when people can sit out of doors—the cor- 
ridors in front of the cafés, and a long way 
outside of them, being alive with groups around 
little tables, refreshing themselves with talk, 
and ices, and coffee. A military Austrian 
band plays several evenings in the week, but, 
though one of the finest of its class in Europe, 
Austrian music has not a pleasant sound to 
Venetian ears, and so but few of them will 
deign to listen—even take themselves off out 
of the reach of it. Deep and sorrowful indeed 
are the groans of Venice, prostrate as she is 
under the iron foot of despotism; and her woes 
she feels the more keenly by contrast with the 
recently bettered condition of heir neighbours. 
She feels it particularly hard, that when the 
French Emperor and Victor Emmanuel came 
and knocked off the shackles hard-by, her own 
should still be left to fetter and to gall her. 
Her people look dejected and well-nigh hope- 
less; their life-blood is sucked out by the vam- 
pire of excessive taxation; they meet on every 
hand Austrian spies and Austrian bayonets ; 
their trade is stagnated, and their capitalists 
either flying away, if they can, or tumbling 
to ruin. But if there is no other source of 
comfort and refreshment fo a dejected people, 
there is one very simple and convenient physi- 
cal one at least, always at hand—viz., a cold 
bath; and of this, in warm weather, they avail 
themselves without stint. A Venetian gentle- 
man need not go to the expense of a bathing 
room; he has only to disrobe and jump out of 
his front-door, and he has his diurnal bath. 
In fact, one cannot take an afternoon’s gondola 
excursion without ploughing through flocks of 
these amphibious animals, floundering, spurt- 
ing, and shrieking in the various watery streets. 
One of these ill-mannered gentlemen, as I no- 
ticed, got a lesson which might teach him to 
take his ablutions in a more private place 
henceforth. Being quite absorbed with his 
aquatic recreation, he did not notice the 
stealthy approach of a passing gondola until 
it was apparently on the very verge of running 
him down. It would not have done so, but he 
though? it would, and looking up suddenly he 
saw the long, black snake, as he supposed, 
just over his unfortunate head. He gave an 
unearthly shriek—with a desperate leap he 
managed to clasp, as with a dying clutch, the 
side of the gondola, and with a vigorous effort 
drew himself into the vessel, making a sud- 
den addition to the voyagers which neither 
they nor the gondolier had bargained fur. He 
was afterwards landed, much to his relief, at 
his own front-door. One must sometimes go 
abroad to see strange sights; different parts 
of the world, as will be observed, have some- 
what different customs. 

Gondolas are of course the fashionable 
coaches, as well as the omnibuses and cabs of 
Venice. Now and then you will pass one 
more stylish in its brass trimmings and uphol- 
stery than the ordinary sort, with fine ladies 
lounging luxuriously on its cushions; or you 
will see another of similar pretensions moored 
at the steps of some old palace, the fair owner 
meanwhile making a call within doors, But, 
reader, what do you think of a city within 
whose streets is never seen a carriage, or a 
wagon, or even a dray ora cart? ‘Have you 
no carriages at all here?” said we to our vale. 
“None,” replied he; ‘‘ most of the people here 
would hardly know what such a thing is, if 
you were to talk to them about it.” ‘And no 
horses?” ‘* None—well, yes, I believe there 
are two or three, owned by the Government.” 
It may not be particularly lively and animat- 
ing to live in a city where almost the stillness 
of death reigns, and where the rattle and roar 
of commerce are never heard, but I should not 
be surprised if the denizens of some of our own 
busy marts, whose ears and nerves—and pos- 
sibly also patience—have been put to the test 
by the live-long clatter and din of the streets, 
would be most happy, for a while at least, to 
exchange with the quiet Venetians. 


But we must not part with the water and 
the gondolas without making mention of one 
very pleasant treat for which we are indebted 
to them. On the evening of our arrival, we 
were called to the front balcony of our hotel 
by the approaching soands of delightful mu- 
sic. It was a Venetian serenade. The gon- 
gola was beautifully adorned with lamps and 
transparencies, and as it fluated along, the 
rich harmonies, as they came wafted on the 
still night air over the quiet waters, fell like 
enchantment on our ears. An evening’s treat 
such as this, can be enjoyed at any time in 
Venice, by the payment of a moderate sum. 

The present writer is almost ashamed to dis- 
pose of such a city as Venice in one letter, and 
with such manifest injustice to a locality so 
unique, so poetic and historic, and so charm- 
ingly interesting as it was to us; but as he 


a 


writes these lines, he is in the hurry of depart- 


ing for the Orient, and only sends this aneatis- | 
factory sketch as an apology for something | 
better. Lake Como too, that brightest gem of - 
all lakes, what can be said of it in thia present | 
bustle and hurry? Nothing. Perhaps, gentle 
reader, in some more auspicious circumstances 
we may together gaze upon its beauties; but 
Just now, as to Italy, we must part company 
at Venice. Possibly, God’s kind providence 
protecting us, when we next meet it may be 
on the banks of the Danube, or it may be on 
the waters of the Black Sea, 


For tbe Presbyterian. 
OUR CHURCH AND COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Editors—The utterances of the 
Presbyterian relative to the disturbed state 
of our country I have regarded as emi- 
nently judicious, and fondly hope that 
they will be attended with happy results. 

Your plea for an undivided Presbyterian 
Church, in the lamentable contingency of 
a ruptured country, has my cordial appro- 
val, and [ shall rejoice to witness the aus- 
picious realization of such an ecclesiastical 
union. And why should it not be? Our 
Church was prominently patriotic in the 
toils, and labours, and sufferings which 
inaugurated our national government. In 
the agitations which have since, at various 
times, threatened our country’s peace, she 
has occupied a highly conservative ground, 
and wielded a potent influence for good. 
And her position at present is just such as, 
with proper action and the blessing of Hea- 
ven, is calculated, and, I believe, provi- 
dentially designed to allay strife, and r 
store harmony and confidence. : 

For years past the agitation of the sla- 
very question has been wisely and kindly 
excluded from our General Assembly. The 
North and the South of our Church have 
intelligence enough to understand each 
other, and hearts large enough to love each 
other. So it has been, and so I trust it 
will continue to be. 

Our General Assembly, which meets 
next May in the city of Brotherly Love—a 
city memorable for its historic reminis- 
cences and associations of a patriotic cha- 
racter—will be attended by a large num- 
ber of good men and true, lay and clerical 
commissioners from all sections of our 
land, and may not the Great Ruler of 
nations devolve upon that venerable and 
august body a solemn and important duty 
in this national crisis? To meet that duty 
in a masterly manner, would it not be well 
to appoint some of our ablest men as Com- 
missioners? and ought not very special 
prayer to be made in behalf of that Gen- 
eral Assembly ? 

Dr. McGill of Princeton, in a discourse 
delivered in New York on the day of 
national fasting, mentions several evidences 
that God has not forsaken us yet. One of 
these I here subjoin, as pertinent and sug- 
gestive: 

‘¢Qur Church is yet undivided. Though 
great and: popular churches of the land 
have led in this work of sectional strife, 
and anticipated the country in the folly of 
disunion, and much responsibility for the 
calamities we mourn may be resting on the 
heads of ecclesiastics, our Church remains 
in more than nominal union, a union of 
heart and soul, though sadly pained this 
day at the rash and inflammatory utter- 
ances within her of eloquent tongues. I 
believe the Union of States might crumble 
into fragments, and the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church would not be dismem- 
bered. A very slender filament, you say, 
to span a gulf already made, and widening 
every hour; the surges already in the 
breach are too violent for any common 
interest to live. But remember that if 
this bond remain at all, it must be, as it 
has been for a century and more, on 
grounds of an intelligent comprehension of , 
the whole question at issue, and therefore 
on grounds quite sufficient to bring the 
country together in abiding peace. Who 
knows but that it may be the glorious mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church, in these 
last and perilous days, to wipe out the 
scandal which has rested on visible Chris- 
tianity ever since the days of the Apos- 
tles; and instead of civil power inter- 
posing to heal divisions in the Church, the 
Church will come, with plastic hand, to 
bind a shattered Confederacy in better 
union than ever ?” 

The Lord grant that such, indeed, may 
be the honoured mission of our favoured 
Church, and to His name be alf the glory. 

J. A. M. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


New Orteans, La., Feb 20, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I have thought that a 
letter from this far South-west may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. Those of us away 
down here, who spent our youth among the 
hills and valleys of Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia, love to hear from our old homes, class- 
mates, and friends. God bless you all. 

Weare now in the midst of the most 
beautiful weather. The atmosphere to- 
night is balmy. The skies are bright, and 
beautiful almost as those of Italy. We 
have not had a flake of snow this winter. 
Half-grown fruit is hanging among the 
green leaves of our yard. The orange sea- 
son is fully opened, and many of the trees 
are bending with their yellow loads. Roses 
are blooming, and bouquets of violets are 
sold in quantities upon the strects. I see 
by the Galveston papers that in that region 
planting is already fully begun. 

‘The political atmosphere is cooler than it 
was a few weeks ago. The Convention has 
adjourned until the fourth of March. The 
Provisional Government established at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, is in force, and has taken 
the broils of the States into its own hands. 
The newly adopted flag of our State is fly- 
ing from the top of the public buildings, 
while at the wharves may be seen the flags 
of the different States from which the ves- 
sels come. We all hope that war may be 
averted. 

Those of us who are the professed follow- 
ers of Christ endeavour to keep his banver 
flying. From politics and national troubles 
we can turn with peace and joy to the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus. Though nations 
fall and are forgotten, he shall reign over a 
subdued earth. We love to think of our 
brethren of the North as one with us in 
him, and in his service. We hear with 
gratitude of what God is doing for you, and 
we are sure that you will rejuice in hearing 
any good tidings from us. During the past 
year we have finished two fine new houses 
of worship, belonging to the Presbyterians. 
One new church has been organized, and is 
now self-sustaining and prosperous. One 
missionary enterprise has been undertaken, 
and will soon develop a church. This week 
we have ordained and installed a minister 
over a German church, which has been for 
some time without a pastor. Lesides these 
things, we are planting men in the neigh- 
bouring towns. We haveaseaman’s Bethel, 
in charge of an excellent brother, who is 
doing a good work. . 

We feel much encouraged in the work of 
the Lord here. When we consider the 
foreign and Roman Catholic influence with 
which we contend, indeed God is doing 
great things for us. If any of your readers 
visited this city ten or fifteen years ago, 
they will remember the Sabbath here as 
one given up principally to parades and 
processions. We still have some of these 
things. Theatres and similar places of 


amusement are patronized on the Sabbath, 
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but not as they once were. All the large 
stores are closed. Thousands are devout 
vo in the house of the Lord. We 

o not claim anything like the quiet of 
Philadelphia, a we do claim a wal im- 
provemént in the observance of the Sabbath. 

We very much need a good French preacher 
to labour among our vast Creole population. | 
At present they are mostly Roman Catholic, 
or indifferent in their religion. Thus there 
are many thousands who never hear the 
gospel of Christ. 

There is great spiritual destitution in this 
whole South-west. My trip to Synod may 
illustrate this remark. Synod met this year at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, about seven hundred 
miles from this city. That looks like a 
long distance, but some of the members 
travelled, in going and returning, not less 
than two thousand miles. From this city 
to Shreveport we passed but one Presbyte- 
rian church, and that is at Baton Rouge. 
At Shreveport we have an organization, 
and are accomplishing a good work. Far- 
ther up Red river we have no churches, 
and but one or two missionaries. At Synod 
we had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Mar- 
shall of Henderson, Texas. He told us 
that the Presbytery of Eastern Texas 
covered an area larger than our § nod, 
which extends over the whole of Louisiana — 
and two-thirds of Mississippi, and yet that 
his Presbytery only has five or six active 
ministers. One young brother has just 
gone into Northeastern Texas, and is 
preaching within one hundred and fifty 
miles from the places where the Indians 
are committing their depredations. 

The Red river country is: one of the 
richest in soil in the world. The river 
itself is very narrow; often two la 
boats cannot pass each other. Yet it is 
navigable for a thousand miles by large 
steamers, and in timeg of high water for 
another thousand miles by smaller boats. 
The bottoms are so productive that we saw 
great fields of cotton unpicked simply be- 
cause there was so much that it could not 
be gathered. Many of the planters enjoy 
princely incomes, but they are mostly des- 
titute of the gospel. . 

Planters send to our city for ministers, 
offering to provide well for them, but we 
have not the men. Last week our Secre- 
tary of the South-western Committee of 
Domestic Missions was asked for a minister 
to preach to six hundred negroes, but we 
have not the man. This Committee is 
doing much, but it cannot do everything. 
It must have men, money, time, and prayer, 
and then it will meet our wants. At pre- 
sent, like all other enterprises of this kind 
North and South, it feels the pressure of 
the times. Prudence forbids entering upon 
new and extended operations just now. 
But when the storms are hushed by the 
Master’s voice, it will sail on smoothly 
again. We believe that these vast prairies 
and valleys shall yet be full of the know- 
ledge of God. And when Mexico and Cen- 
tral America can be entered, we hope to 
send forth reapers to gather the harvest of 
souls there. Yours in Jesus, 


Timoray. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCRAPS AND FIGURES. 


XXXVIII. When magnificence and cost- 
liness, in church edifices, is deemed an hon- 
our done to God, one long step in supersti- 
tion is taken. The next one is a pompous 
worship, whether in a pulpit or at an altar. 

_XXXIX. Bashfulness is modesty in the 
rough; modesty is bashfulness polished up. 
Pliny, an old retired lawyer, encouraged 
modest beginners by associating them with 
himself in important cases. He liked to 
see the face of genius dashed with the 
blushes of modesty. Seneca thought mo- 
desty a great help to virtue in young men. 

XL. The old necromancy of supersti- 
tion is revived in the modern spiritualism 
of infidelity, with a fearful accession of 
malign power on the morals of its votaries. 

XLI. In prosecuting an investigation, 
the incidental thoughts that occur to the 
mind in passing, are sometimes more valu- 
able than those which are elaborated onthe 
main subject; as the geographical discover- 
ies made in the search for a North-west 
passage are more important than the pas- 
sage itself would be. 

XLII. When we see some sects exclud- 

ing from their fellowship the great majority — 
of evangelical Christians, merely for the 
adoption of some usage which they reject, 
or for disowning some one that they adopt, 
we cannot but think of the prophet Eli- 
jah’s words—“ TI, even I only, am left.” 
(1 Kings xix. 10.) This was too narrow a 
view, and the condemnation of others that 
accompanied it was too sweeping. The 
complacency of the prophet’s self-praise, 
have been very jealous for the Lord,” 
may, perhaps, have prompted him to the 
censure, “They have forsaken thy cove- 
nant.” Possibly, some of our close com- 
munion brethren make the same mistake, 
in both its parts. At any rate, it is in- 
structive to observe the difference, in com- 
putation, between the prophet’s «I, even I 
only,” and God’s ‘‘seven thousand.” 

XLIIL. We hear much said in favour 
of intelligent, practical preaching; this is 
@ serious matter, no doubt, but what the 
Church most needs, is intelligent, practical 
hearing. 

XLIV. Intelligence in a congregation 
greatly extends the usefulness of an instruc- 
tive ministry; as a bright surface reflects 
more sunlight than a dark and dull oné.~ 

XLV. Thought and truth, drawn from 
God’s word, are the sustenance and life of 
energetic devotion. Noisy and vapid de- 
clamation is a poor substitute for this 
healthful diet, O ye preachers. And, ye 
hearers, when the day of accounts shall 
come, ‘+ Destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
will be as just and sad a sentence on your 
igoorance as “Fallen by thine iniquity” 
will be on your transgessions. 

XLVI. Look at the Romish Church! 
‘The adversary hath spread out his hands 
oo all her pleasant things.” (Lam. i. 10. 
Every thing defiled by the filthy hand of 
superstition—doctrines, government, minis- 
try, order, worship, sacraments, morals, 
mind, affections—all, all polluted! 

XLVII. The excesses and abuses of the 
natural appetites, which are necessary to 
the maintenance and propagation of the 
race, are punished, providentially, by dis- 


eases more terrible than any others which : 
‘‘flesh is heir to.” This is God’s visible a 
und terrific warning, to deter man from the 7 
destructive sins of gluttony, drunkenness, j 
and lust. ; 


XLVIIL. The Christian grace of self- 
denial opens the.shortest and surest path- 
way to happiness; some of the words in 
our language, which express the highest 
degrees of happiness, are such as etymolo- 
gically imply the least indulgence of self- 
ishness—as ecstacy, standing out of self; 
transport, borne beyond self; rapture, car- 
ried away from self. ; 

XLIX. The notion was entertained by 
Sydney Swith that his church had a pecu- 
liar advantage in holding out, through its 
dignities of raok and office, strong incen- 
tives to a useful ambition among the clergy. 
Our plain, dead-level Presbyterian polity is 
obliged to forego this important means of — 
stirring up the clergy to useful exertion. 
Yet we have our little sentiments and 
schemes of ambition, it is said, even with- 
out the prelatic gradations; but free church 
courts make ambition a hard road to travel. 

L. The Council of Constance framed the 


law which deprived the people of the cup 
in the sacrament of the supper; but the 
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“practice, to some extent, had preceded the 
Jaw. ..Some instances bave occurred of 
Protestant’ churches foisting in, as ‘dis- 
“tinctive principles,” into their organic 
standards what had been previously main- 
tained only as ‘the usage of the church,” 
“A bad example is the Council Cer et 
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THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


- Awwapotts, Md., Feb. 21, 1861. 

‘Messrs. Editora—This quaint and quiet, 
‘and ancient littld city is, as you know, the 
civil. capital of the state of Maryland, and is 
the-seat also of the United States Naval Aca- 
demy, and other Literary Institutions. Of the 
‘Naval Academy I may speak in another letter, 
with some details; for, as it isa national In- 
stitation, and usually has representatives in 
its classes from every congressional district in 
the whole land, your readers will doubtless 
wish to know all about it. At present, how- 
ever, I shall only say that it is in admirable 
condition, well officered, well governed, well 
taught, and that its entire management seems 
admirably adapted to accomplish the objects 
for which it was founded—to provide for the 
Navy of the nation, moral, brave, high-minded, 
scientific, accomplished, and efficient officers. 
I will also correct some erroneous and foolish 
reports that have been circulated in the daily 
papers concerning this Academy. One is, that 
we were apprehensive that the “ Yard would 
share the fate of the Pensacola Navy Yard, 
and other United States property in the South, 
and that the Yard and the frigate ‘ Constita- 
tion” were put on a war footing to prevent a 
seizure. Another is, that the frigate was vic- 
tualled and put in readiness for sea service, 
and that the Government might order her and 
the acting midsbipmen of the Academy to ac- 
tual service. These, and one or two other 
rumours, were manufactured by the news- 
weavers out of imaginary yarn, and are wholly 
without foundation. 

The February examinations in the Academy 
are now in progress, and will close this week. 
They have been, on the whole, very creditable 
both to teachers and students. It is evident 
that the instruction is very thorough, and the 
examinations are exact. It is my deliberate 


judgment that few institutions in the land, if | 


any, are better adapted to preserve the morals 
and effect the education of youth than this 
one. It is true, the curriculum is not 80 ex- 
tensive as in some other Colleges—ancient 
languages being omitted, and Mental Science 
and the Belles Lettres not so extensively pro- 
secuted; but the course of study is quite ex- 
tensive, and it is thoroughly insisted on. The 
national crisis has occasioned some resigna- 


tions of midshipmen from the seceding Siates, 


but not so many as has been reported. 
Annapolis is beautifully situated upon a 
ninsula, washed on three sides by the 
vern and the waters of the see tagg Bay. 
Its streets radiate from two circles, one‘ of 
which is occupied by St. Ann’s Church (Epis- 
copal), and the other by the “State House.” 
- The peninsula being bluff and rolling, makes 
the locality more varied and picturesque than 
is usual in towns along the bay; and the 
water views from different points in the city 
are peculiarly beautiful. Kent Island is 
visible far over the bosom of the silvery 
Chesapeake, and in clear weather the ‘‘ East- 
ern Shore” can be seen. Sometimes the ba 
seems whitened with sails, and there are al- 
ways many in sight. Many of the old houses 
of this ancient town were built of bricks 
brought from England. The State House it- 
self, I am told, was built of imported bricks. 
They were brought over as ballast in vessels 
that took out cargoes Of tobacco and other 
produce, and that had not full freight on their 
return. It is curious to see, too, in many of 
the framed and weather-boarded structures 
that survive from the olden time, the round- 
headed wrought nail; structures that were 
built before the art of making cut nails was 
introduced into this country. 
Of the many interesting historical reminis- 
cences of this ancient town I may speak more 
hereafter. But as Friday of last week has re- 


minded us of the ONE ILLUSTRIOUS NAME that | 


stands above all other human names, it may 
not be amiss to. mention that Annapolis used 
to be, in his earlier life, a favourite resort of 
Washington. Here were clustered, in the 
olden time, many of the fine old aristocratic 
families of Maryland; and the “‘ Court of An- 
napolis” was, perhaps, the most brilliant to be 
found at.any of the colonial capitals. Hither 
Washington and his lady often repaired, when 
they would emerge from the quiet shades of 
Mount Vernon to mingle in gay and stately 
socialities of the colonial beau monde. The 
ancient “ball-room,”’ that still rears its unpre- 
tending walls in Duke-of-Gloucester street, 
and which was bequeathed to the city as a 
ublic assembly room, often received the state- 
iy form of the great Chief, and was graced 
by the presence of his accomplished wife. 
ere, amid the brilliant throng of ‘‘ fair women 

- and brave men,” they often moved with easy 
nity; and in the chamber of the House of 
egates, the spot may still be seen on which 

he stood in the sublimest moment of his 


earthly history. His long and arduous mili- | 


tary toils were over. For eight weary years 
he had struggled for his country’s independ- 
ence, with a wisdom, a fortitude, and a pa- 
tience, of which history affords no parallel. 
He had battled, not with British arms and 
Tory treachery merely, but with the more 
appalling difficulties presented by the frequent 
famine, nakedness, and suffering of his army 
—difficulties that resulted from the want of 
just such a Union, and just such a Government 
as we are in danger of throwing away. He 
had resisted the temptation, which the wrongs 
and discontent of the army had impelled them 
to offer their Chief—a temptation which so 
few military men could have resisted. Le 
came to Annapolis, where Congress was 
then in session, and on December 23, 1783, 
resigned into the hands of that body the power 
he had received from them, and which he had 
exercised only for his country’s good. There 
was more of the morally sublime presented in 
the spectacle of his resignation, than even in 
the most brilliant achievement of his sword. 
NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT. 


At a joint meeting of the Trustees and Ses- 
sion of the Second Presbyterian Congrezation 
in Albany, held on Thursday, the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That wo have heard with deep 
sorrow of the sudden death of the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, at the very 
time when we were expecting the return of 
his annual visit among us, and the privilege of 
listening again to his able, earnest, and im- 
pressive teachings from the pulpit. 

Resolved, That Dr. Murray’s oft-repeated 
ministrations have been most gratefully wel- 
comed and highly appreciated by our whole 
congregation; that the opportunities of pri- 
vate intercourse with him, which many of us 


have enjoyed, have left upon our minds an en) 


during impression of his vast stores of infor- 
mation, his genial, generous spirit, and his 
fine social qualities; and that his admirable 
character, and most acceptable services, will 
long be held here in affectionate and cherished 
remembrance. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most sincerely 
with the family, who, by this dispensation of 
Providence, have been deprived of their be- 
loved and venerated head; with the church 
and congregation, and especially the officers of 
each, with whom our departed friend has been 
s0 long, so intimately, and so usefully asso- 
ciated; and with the Church at large, which 
is thus called to see one of its main pillars sud- 
denly stricken down. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary of this 
meeting, be sent to the family of the late 
Dr. Murray, and to the Trustees, Ruling El- 
ders, and Deacons of. his church; and also that 
an insertion be requested in the New York 
Observer and the Presbyterian. 

: Tuomas W. O.corr, Chairman. 
Geo. C. TrEaApwELL, Secrelary. 


Decay oF IpoLaTrY IN INDIA.—A tra- 
veller from Madras to Jaffua states that but 
few of the heathen temples he passed were 
in good order—those regularly repaired and 
used, are comparatively few. Many of the 
temples are gradually going to ruin — towers, 
walls, and rooms, where the idols sit, are 
broken; many of the idols that were for- 
merly carried with great parade, are now 
resting in their places, with no one to wipe 
or clean them. Many idol cars, once drawn 
with great pomp and parade, are so neglect- 
ed that they can only be used for fuel. The 
impression is steadily gaining ground among 
the people, that their idol system has had 
its day, and that the religion of the gospel 
will eventually fill the whole land. 


| mation Society,’ 


Foreign 


News of the Churches makes the following 
announcement of a new organization for the 
diffusion of Neology :—‘ Tract No. 1 of a 
sefies, of a ogg called the ‘New Refor- 
as appeared. It argues 
for the most complete change in the form of 
Christian doctrine. It proceeds upon the 
rinciple that, with the increasing know- 
edge of literature, art, and science, new 
light has been shed upon Christian truth ; 
a new development has taken place. It is, 
therefore, time that the old symbols of the 
Reformation, belonging to a less perfect 
age, should beset aside, and new symbols 
suited to our own adopted. The writer con- 
siders all miracles to have ceased, even in 
the change produced in the human soul by 
the gospel. It is but the natural working 
of principles formerly revealed. He there- 
fore regards revivals as caused by unhealthy 
supernaturalism, and as only evil. The 
tract, which is a sign of the times, is vigour- 
ously and attractively, but wildly and dar- 
ingly written. If the others are similar, 
they will, there is no doubt, have an influ- 
ence. The doctrine of the Atonement is 
one of the principles attacked as a relic of a 
less cultivated age, of a lower state of de- 
velopment.” 


Wastina Away.—The native races of 
the Pacific Islands are rapidly becoming 
extinct before the progress of civilization. 
The gradual decay of the Sandwich Island- 
ers has long been noticed by the mission- 
aries. The Maoris of New Zealand, who 
in 1851 were estimated at 200,000 by Sir 
George Gray, by the census of 1858 num- 
ber only 50,000. In Tasmania, there were 
more than 5000 natives in 1803, but now 
there are less than a score. The native 
population of South Australia was 3540 by 
the census of 1855; in 1860, it was 1700. 
In Victoria, there were nearly 5000 Aus- 
tralian aboriginals in 1848; in 1860, there 
were only 1768. 


FIGHTING FoR “CHaArity.’’—The papers 
actually report a ‘“pugilistic benefit’ for 
the Distressed Coventry Weavers. This 
strange display took place on a recent Mon- 
day evening at the National Baths, West- 
minster road. ‘The spacious building was 
crowded in every part. 


THE VicTrorIA Cross AWARDED TO A 
SurGeon.—This decoration has been con- 
ferred on Surgeon Herbert Taylor Reade, 
6lst Regiment, for the following gallant 
action: Duriag the siege of Delhi, on the 
14th September, 1857, while Surgeon Reade 
was attending to the wounded, at the end of 
one of the streets of the city, a party of 
rebels advanced from the direction of the 
bank, and having established themselves in 
the houses in the street, commenced firing 
from the roofs. The wounded were thus 
in very great danger, and would have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, had not Sur- 
geon Reade drawn his sword, and, calling 
upon the few soldiers who were near to fol- 
low him, suceeeded, under a very heavy 
fire, in dislodging the rebels from their po- 
sition. Surgeon Reade’s party consisted of 
about ten in all, of whom two were killed, 
and five or six wounded. 


DeaTH OF A Novetist.—Mrs. Gore, the 
popular novelist, died on Tuesday week, at 
Linwood, Lyndhurst, after a week of severe 
suffering. The deceased lady was the wife of 
Charles Arthur Gore of the First Life Guards, 
and at tiie time of her death she had at- 
tained the age of sixty-one years. She has 
written from sixty to seventy different 
works, extending to nearly two hundred 
volumes. 


A LAUREL CROWN FOR THE FRENCH 
EMPEROR.—The new coinage to be issued 
in France is to bear the impression of the 
Emperor’s head, crowned with laurel, in 
token of his Italian victories. On the gold 
and silver coins, the present reverse is to be 
replaced by the Imperial arms, mantle, 
sceptre, 


THE PAPACY AT JERUSALEM.—The Brus- 
sels Independance says that a pamphlet is 
about to appear in Paris, under very high 
patronage, contending for the establishment 
of the Papacy at Jerusalem. 


Dancer OF A Foot “ 
Kelso Chronicle narrates that ‘‘on Thursday 
the Rev. Mr. Smith had been sitting read- 
ing before retiring for the night, and had 
one leg crossed over the other, for a consid- 


erable time, till it became what is called - 


asleep. On rising he had put the sleeping 
foot on the ground firmly, but on its side, 
and so twisted the ankle that both bones of 
the leg gave way, immediately above the 
ankle.” 


ROMANISTS AND “ Farr Piay” To PrRo- 
TESTANTS.—The Liberal portion of the 
Roman Catholic body have lately started a 
cheap organ, called the Universal News. 
It is published at two pence weekly. Its 
leading feature is stated to be fairplay to- 
wards Protestants, which its promoters do 
not think has been given by the Zadlet or 
Weekly Register.—Scottish Guardian. 


Lonpvon.—The city of London contains 
a population of nearly three millions of peo- 
ple, and it increases at the rate of 20,000 
perannum. It extends eighteen miles in 
one direction and ten in another, and it goes 
on devouring up fields and gardens like a 
great, monster. 


Bon-Bon.—A new bon-bon has been pro- 
duced in Paris. It consists of an eatable 
bouquet, which is neither more nor less 
than a bunch of real flowers covered with 
erystalized sugar, which is applied while 
the flowers are on the bush. The delicious 
odour and briliiant tints of the flowers are 
preserved, and when the fair possessor is 
tired of gazing upon them, she has still left 
a feast fit fora Hebe. It is said that no 
bon-bon as yet produced can equal in deli- 
cacy this floral tit-bit. Roses are prepared 
in the same manner. The effect on them 
is peculiarly beautiful, the sugar sparkling 
like dew after a summer shower. 


MELANCHOLY TERMINATION TO AN EVE- 
NING Party.—A few nights back, a lady 
residing in Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, 


a dancing party. The drawing-rooms 


had been divested of all furniture to give 
\room for the dancers. Towards the end of 
Whe evening, a lady was playing at the piano, 

rhen her sleeve caught fire at the piauo 
candle. Her sister, seeing the catastrophe, 
hastened to extinguish the flame, but, un- 
fortunately, instead of succeeding, her own 
dress was ignited. The scene was one of 
terrible confusion, and several ladies and 
gentlemen rushed to the rescue; but what 
was to be done? All rugs, table-covers, Xc., 
had been put away for the evening, and 
there was nothing to throw overthem. We 
believe we are correct in stating that as 
many as five ladies were on fire at once, and 
the screams were heard outside. The lady 
who endeavoured to save her sister has since 
died from the injuries she received, and the 
life of another is despaired of.—City Press. 


Tne IsRAELITE UNIVERSAL ALLIANCE. 
—The Israelite Universal Alliance makes 
decided progress; it numbers above six 
hundred members; and has published its 
second circular. 
all parties in Israel, orthodox, reformed, 
and rationalist ; it is distinct from all eccle- 
siastical bodies and official administrations; 
it is universal. To defend the name of Is- 
rael, to urge the practice of manual and 
professional labour, to hasten the emancipa- 
tion of Jews wherever they are under thral- 
dom, to eraditate the ignorance and vice 
thereby engendered, to bring Israel to a par 
with other nations, such are the ends in 
view. The first efforts are directed statisti- 
cally, the Alliance wishing to obtain correct 
ideas and facts respecting the numbers and 
state of the Jews all over the world. Its 


appeal bas aroused the dormant energies of 


/ many Israelites, and the heart-felt sympathy 


Stems. 


A Socrery.—The London 


It wisely keeps clear of 


the Alliance by the Board of Deputies, and 
the West-end Synagogue; nor of the special 
meeting of Christians which welcomed them 
at the Mansion House, and over which the 
Lord Mayor of London presided last month. 
Their cordlal reception by the English Jews, 
and still more by English Christians, cheer- 
ed and delighted them. — News of the 
Churches. 


Feat on THE Ice.—A singular wager 
was won a few days back bya skater on the 
Lake of Geronsart, near Namur, ( Belgium.) 
He betted that he would skate for au hour, 
carrying a basket of eggs on his head, with- 
out breaking one of them. He accomplished 
the feat in first rate style, having, during 
the hour, written his name in elaborate cha- 
racters on the ice, besides tracing an im- 
meuse variety of complicated figures, and at 
last set down the basket and received his 
wager amid the cheers of all present. 


West AFRIOAN VeGETATION.—The Li- 
beria Herald gives an account of a mam- 
moth bunch of plantains grown in Liberia, 
weighing over two hundred pounds, and 
three feet four inches long, which was ex- 
hibited at the National Fair at Buchanan, 
Bassa county, last March. 


Currous ILLUSTRATION OF TURKISH 
PreEJUDICES.—A somewhat droll exemplifi- 
cation of the maxim, “ When ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis fully to be wise,’’ has occurred at 
Constantinople recently. The Djeridé Hava- 
d&, a Turkish paper, published in Stamboul, 
gave a description of the process by which 
loaf sugar was produced. It was therein 
asserted that blood was used in the refining 
of the sugar. <A report was subsequently 
spread that bones also formed an ingredient 
in the process. The Ulemas took alarm, 
and it has been decided, in a solemn con- 
clave, that white sugar is a pollution, and 
must no longer be used by the faithful. 
Molasses will henceforward be preferred to 
a compound of bones and other materials, 
flavoured with a soupcon of blood. 3 


Tae Decay or THE Houses OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—An interesting discussion with re- 
gard to the decay of the stone of which the 
two Houses are built took place at the Insti- 
tute of British Architects on a recent Mon- 
day evening Mr. Tite, Member of Parlia- 
ment, who opened the subject, considered 
that there were only three courses open; 
either to paint, or to bituminize with oleagi- 
nous or silicate substances. He quoted a 
report in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, July, 1859, as to the application of 
water glass, made some very interesting ex- 
periments developing the action of acids 
upon the gases contained in the various 
stones used. He believed that some such 
plan as water glass was the only practicable 
one. The Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
Member of Parliament, also thought the 
application of water glass was the course 
that ought to be adopted. 


General Ftems. 


A Cuurca SECEDING WITH A STaTE.—In 
Louisiana the Protestant Episcopal Church 
secedes with the State. A pastoral letter 
from Bishop Polk, of that diocese, contains 
this passage:—‘‘Qur separation from our 
brethren of ‘The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States’ has been ef- 
fected, because we must follow our national- 
ity, not because there has been any differ- 
ence of opinion as to Christian doctrine or 
catholic usage. Upon these points we are 
still one. With us it is a separation, not a 
division — certainly not alienation. And 
there is no reason why, if we should find the 
union of our dioceses under our national 
church impracticable, we should cease to 
feel for each other the respect and regard 
with which purity of manners, high prin- 
diple, and a manly devotion to truth, never 
fail to inspire generous minds. Our relations 
to each other hereafter will be the relations 
we both now hold to the men of our mother 
Church of England.” 


DeaTH OF AN Epitor.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Spencer, pastor of the Westminster 
Church (New-school,) in Chicago, Illinois, 
and one of the editors of the Presbyterian 
Recorder, died in that city on the 17th ult., 
in the forty-eighth year of his age. 


THe First Book In AMmeERiIcA.—The 
first book printed in the United States was 
the Bay Psalm Book, in 1640. It passed 
through many editions here, and was re- 
printed in England in eighteen editions— 
the last being published in 1745. In Scot- 
land it passed through twenty-two editions 
—the last appearing in 1759. It was the 
first work printed in America; it enjoyed a 
more lasting reputation, and had a wider 
circulation abroad than any volume pub- 
lished in this country since. It passed 
through seventy editions in all. 


Wuat THE EcnHo ANSwerRs.—What 
must be done to conduct a newspaper right? 
Write. What is necessary for a farmer to 
assist him? System. What would give 
the blind man the greatest delight? Light. 
What is the best piece of counsel given by 
a justice of the peace? Peace. Whocom- 
mits the greatest abominations? Nations. 
What is the greatest terrifier? Fire. 


COLLECTIONS FoR Syr1A.—The Syrian re- 
lief committee have brought their labours to 
a close, intelligence having been received 
from Syria that the pressing want which 
has so long afflicted them no longer existed, 
the British Government having appropriated 
$25,000 for their relief. The amount col- 
lected in New York is $29,923 82, all of 
which, excepting $811.66, has been re- 
mitted. 


‘THe Stupy or THE Sxy.—A large part 
of the public are not aware of the extensive 
discoveries in astronomical science made 
during the past year;—including no less 
than four new asteroids and four new comets. 
The asteroids were all detected within a 
single week in September—two at Paris, a 
third at Berlin, and the other at Washing- 
ton. The entire number of known asteroids 
is now sixty-two, of which four were dis- 


+ covered by American astronomers. Of the 


comets, the first was discovered in Brazil, 
the second in Hamburg, the third at Cam- 
bridge, and the fourth at Marseilles. Not 
a year has passed since 1847 without the 
discovery of some new planetary body. 


A SrecunaTion.—The Russian Govern- 
ment having sent over $200,000 of old worn 
out copper coin, to be sold in England, 
with a view of having its place supplied by 
a new issuc, we hear that Messrs. Vivian, 
of Swansea, purchased the former, and found 
such a large quantity of gold in it, that 
they got $125 worth of the precious metal, 
out of every $500 worth of copper; thus, be- 
sides other profit, making $59,000 by the 
bargain. 


A New Titie.—A writer in the West- 
ern Christian Advocate gives the name of 
‘‘hand-organ Christians” to those members 
of Methodist classes, who go on, from year 
to year, simply repeating themselves, in set 
(not to say cant) phrases, at the call of the 
leader. 


SUNDAY-scHooL SraTisTics.—A census 
has been taken in New York of all the chil- 
dren in that city, with the object of ascer- 
taining how many are the recipients of reli- 
gious instruction. There are in the city 
150,896 children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years. Of this number only 
70,300 (Roman, Catholics included) attend 
Sunday-schools, leaving upwards of 80,000 
unprovided with such instructions as our 
Sunday-schools afford. 


CuurcH VENTILATION.—Dr. C. B. Da- 
vidson, ina Northern paper, expresses the 
‘‘ deliberate conviction that many a preach- 
er has lost his life as the result of labouring 
in the confined air of non-ventilated church- 
es, while many of the people have lost their 


of many Christians. I need not. tell your , 
readers of the reception of a deputation of 


has levied an additional tax o 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


health from the same cause.” He advo- 
cates the re-construction of churches on 
a wiser plan; but another paper remarks: 
‘‘ Would that sextons could be so re-con- 
structed as to make room fur two ideas— 
viz., that pure air is better than foul, and 
that it is not necessary to heat a church to 
the temperature of Nebuchadnezzar’s fur- 
pace. 


Domestic Hews. 


Tue Presipent Exect.—On last Friday 
evening, Mr. Lincoln left Harrisburg, and 
went directly through to Washington, via 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, without giving 
any previous notice. The National IJntelli- 
gencer says:—‘‘Two or three reports are 
abroad as to the motives which induced Mr. 
Lincoln to anticipate the publicly announced 
time of his arrival in Washington. One is 
that he was telegraphed to be present in Wash- 
ington for reasons of State before the separa- 
tion of the Peace Convention; a second, that 
he was telegraphed by official parties to go on 
in advance of the announced time, in order to 
prevent possible disturbances that might grow 
out of conflicting purposes of political clubs 
in Baltimore—of the Republican clubs to 
honour Mr. Lincoln with a public demonstra- 
tion, and of their far more numerous oppo- 
nents to prevent it. Our own solution is that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, which 
we doubt not Mr. Lincoln himself correctly 
appreciated, he deemed it would be best to 
avaid all chances of turmoil, and at the same 
time to be relieved of all further demonstra- 
tions, of which his journey had been already 
amply full.” 

Mr. Lincoln arrived in Washington at an early 
hour on Saturday morning. Messrs. Seward 
and Washburn, to whom the information had 
been imparted confidentially, met Mr. Lincoln 
at the depot, and attended him to Willard’s, 
where quarters had been chosen on Thursday 
night. On Saturday Mr. Lincoln called on 
President Buchanan, and was introduced to 
the members of the Cabinet. In the evening 
the members of the Cabinet, the members of 
the Peace Conference, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen were received by Mr. 


Lincoln at Willard’s Hotel. Early Saturday 


evening Mrs. Lincoln, and the party compris- 
ing the Presidential suite, arrived in Washing- 
ton. On Sunday morning Mrs. Lincoln at- 
tended church with Senator Baker and family, 
and Mr. Lincoln with Mr. Seward. On Mon- 
day Mr. Lincoln called on the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and visited both Houses of 
Congress. 


Sournern Conreperacy.—An act of the 
Congress of the Confederate States of the 
South, adopted on the 18th of February, de- 
clares a tariff of duty on goods imported into 
the new republic on and after the 4th of 
March. Its provisions make free of all tariff 
charges all kinds of provisions, agricultural 
productions in their natural state, and muni- 
tions of war. All merchandize purchased in 
any of the States not members of the Southern 
Confederacy, during the ten days subsequent 
to the 18th ult. the date of the passage of 
the tariff act, is also exempt from duty, pro- 
vided said merchandise be imported into the 
States of the Southern Confederacy before the 
4th of March. Large orders for goods have 
been received at the North from the seceded 
States since the passage of the tariff act re- 
ferred to above. Cullector Hatch of New Or- 
leans, has decided that goods purchased and 
invoiced on the 28th ult. for New Orleans will 
be exempt from duty. 


The Collector of the port of Charleston has | 


given notice that all vessels from States not 
members of the Confederated States will, from 
and after the 22d ult., be regarded as foreign 
vessels, and as such must enter, clear, pay 
fees, and comply with all the laws and regula- 
tions in force on the 1st November last. 


SuRRENDER OF GENERAL Twices.—General 


David E. Twiggs, who has had the entire 


command of all the United States forces and 


control of the government property in Texas, is 


reported to have surrendered every thing to 
the secession authorities, and to have offered 
his services to the State of Georgia, of which 
he is a native. General Twiggs served in the 
Indian and Mexican wars with considerable 
credit. He is seventy-one years of age, and 
it will be deplorable if he should have stained 
the close of an honourable life by an such act. 
The property surrendered is valued at $1,300,- 
000. Colonel Waite was, several weeks ago, 
appointed to succeed Twiggs as Chief of the 
Military Department of Texas, but it appears 
that he had not reached there at the time of 
Twiggs’ surrender. There were about 2500 
United States troops in Texas; they were al- 
lowed the use of the government means of 
transportation to the seaboard, and they were 
permitted to take with them three or four can- 
non and their side-arms. 


Revenve Orricers Removep.—Secretary 

Dix has recently issued the following order: 
“John G. Breshwood, a captain in the re- 
venue service, while in command of the reve- 
nue cutter Robert McClelland, having, in vio- 
lation of his official oath, and of his duty to 
the government, surrendered <his vessel to the 
State of Louisiana; and S. B. Caldwell and 
Thomas D. Fister, lieutenants under his com- 
mand, having been parties to the surrender, 
it is hereby directed that their names be 
stricken from the rolls of the said service. 
By order of the President of the United States. 

Joun A. Dix, 
' Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Wasuinoton’s Birtupay.—The 22d of Feb- 
ruary, the one hundred and twenty-ninth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Washington, was, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
House of. Representatives, celebrated as a 
national holiday with unusual fervour through- 
out the whole country. The military dis- 
play was exceedingly brilliant. The garri- 
son at Fort Sumpter fired a salute of thirty- 
four guns. It is reported that Fort Moultrie 
responded, but how many guns were fired by 
the secessionists is not stated. 


Tue Cannet Coat Business Roinep.—The 
Marion County Virginian says that the dis- 
covery of immense reservoirs of oil under 
ground, needing only the use of an augur to 
render it available, has utterly ruined the can- 
nel coal business. The works in this county 
and Taylor are lying unfinished and idle. 
Meanwhile hundreds and thousands of persons 
are making money out of the oil business in 
our neighbouring counties. Coopers are in 
great demand, it being found impossible to 
have barrels made as fast as they are nceded. 
In a word, oil is the source from*whence Wirt 
and Ritchie, and perhaps other counties, are 
drawing vast sums of money. 


Tue Inp1an Trust Funp Fraups.—The Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court, at New York, ren- 
dered a decision, on the 23d ult. in the case of 
the United States against Goddard Bailey, the 


Bank of the Republic, and others, and dis- 


solved the injunction against the parties, on 
the ground that the bonds were negotiable, 
that they came into the hands of the bona fide 
holders without notice, and that, under a re- 
cent decision of Judge Denio, the government 
was without remedy. 


New Srates 
has made our thirty-fourth State. It has 
also removed one territory from our list. 
New Mexico, when received, will make the 
thirty-fifth, and will take another territery 
from our list. But with the addition of the 
three new territories just ordered by Congress 
to be organized, we shall have a list of six in 
all, viz., Nebraska, Washington, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Dacotah, Nevada, all in a fair way to 
become States befure the lapse of the next 
ten years. Such is the growth of this great 
Union. 


ILttino1is Banxs.—The State Auditor has 
been officially notified by the Bank Commis- 
sioners that the following Banks have failed 
to make good their securities under the late 
call, which expired on the 20th. The fol- 
lowing, which include the nine discredited 
Banks, are put in liquidation:—Bank of Ra- 
leigh, Bank of Aurora, State Bank, American 
Exchange Bank, National Bank, Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Bank of Commonwealth, South- 
ern Bank of Illinois at Grayville, Bank of 
Chester, Bank of Pike County, Bank of Quin- 
cy, Grand Prairie Bank, Farmers’ and Traders’ 
Bank, Railroad Bank, Merchants’ and Drovers’ 
Bank, Citizens’ Bank, Morgan County Bank. 


Mississtpr1.—The Legislature 

fifty per cent. 
upon the present State tax, and authorized the 
Governor to borrow two millions of dollars at 
ten per cent., payable in one, two, and three 


years, out of the accruing revenues of the- 


State. 


Rocves Tricks.—A New York 
daily paper says:—‘‘ A person lately seeing an 
advertisement, stating that a bank note of 
$200 had been found, immediately equipped 
himself very sparsely and applied to the finder, 
who was the Rev. Mr. H.—, not far from 
Islesworth, and on being asked if he could 
recollect the number &z., replied that he could 
not; but if it was the note he had lost, there 
was the name of Harvey on the back. The 
Reverend finder then gave him the note to 
look at, which, after a glance, he politely re- 


| tarned, declaring that it did not belong to him. 
Apologizing, be took his leave, and the next 
day sent one of his confederates, whom he in- 
formed of the marks on the note, and who 
received’ it from the unsuspicious Mr. 


Toe Wearuer at tHe Sourm.—At Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, last week, the weather 
was: unusually mild. Peach trees were in 
full bloom, green peas had been in blossom 
for a week, and strawberries were beginning 
to form. The Mercury anticipates that about 
the middle of this month strawberries and 
green peas will be among the table Juxuries 
supplied tu Major Anderson, at Furt Sumter. 


UnproritasLe Suit.—The Americaa Rail- 
way Jteview gives a singular instance of liti- 
gation. It says that Mr. David Phillips bas 
just recovered a verdict of six cents from Mr. 
Michael Martin, a conductor on the Hudson 
River Railroad, for ejecting him from the 
cars in Consequence of a refusal to pay his 
fare. The original sum in controversy was 
but tweaty cents, and already the cost of the 
suit has reached $1000. ‘The case is to be 
appealed, and still more costs made. 


Court House Burnep.—The court house at 
Milledgeville, Georgia, was burned on Monday 
morning, about four o’clock, nothing being 
left but the bare walls. Most of the books 
and — connected with the court were 
saved. 


Tue Branca Mint at DauLoneca.—A cor- 
respondent of the Adlanta Intelligencer informs 
that paper that the Superintendent of the 
United States Branch Mint at Dahlonega, now 
holds that property, together with $20,000 in 
gold coin, therein contained, for the State of 
Georgia, under a written order from Governor 
Brown. 


Tue New Loan.—The bids for the United 
States eight million loan were opened at the 
Treasury Department in Washington city, on 
Saturday last. The total amount offered was 
$14,355,000, at rates ranging from 75 to 96, 
most of the bids being between 90 and 91. 


A Comumerciat Enrerprise.—The Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, Courier of Wednesday, of 
last week, states that a project is on foot 
among several enterprising merchants and 
capitalists, to charter one or more steamships 
for the purpose of sending them to Liverpool 
and other foreign ports, to bring back full 
cargoes of merchandise, and sell it at the 
lowest price, so as to establish their commercial 
independence at once. : 


Orrum Eatina on tue Increase.—One of 
the curious facts revealed by the publication 
of custom-house tables is that there were im- 
ported into this country last year 300,000 
pounds of opium. Of this amount it is esti- 
mated, from reliable data, that not more than 
one-tenth is used for medicinal purposes. The 
habit of eating opium is known to be spread- 
ing rapidly among lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, and literary men; and enormous quanti- 
ties are used by the manufacturers of those 
poisonous liquids which are dealt outin drinks 
in the saloons and groceries that infest every 
city and village in the country. 


Tue Ice Bustness.—The Ice Companies 
which supply New York have been unusually 
active the past winter. The season has been 
very propitious, and they have laid in large 
supplies. The total amount packed away this 
year will amount to over 400,000 tons, gather- 
ed at the following places, on the Hudson 
and Rockland Lake: from Poughkeepsie to 
Catskill there are ten houses on the river, with 
a gross amount stored of 113,000 tons; at 
Catskill, 50,000; Coxsakie, 15,000; Baltimore, 
10,000 ; Kingston, 30,000; and Albany, 40,000. 
Rockland Lake furnishes 75,000, and Fort 
Montgomery. 25,000. 


Procress oF Roman CartnontcisM IN THE 
Unitep Srares.—Statistics of the Roman 
Catholic Church, from 1808, prove its steady 
progress in the United States. During the 
last year the fuundations of 36 new churches 
were commenced, In 1808, there were only 
68 priests, 80 churches, and 2 bishops in the 
United States. In 1860 there were 2235 
priests, 49 bishops, and 2389 churches. 


A Present To Mrs. Lincotn.—A few gen- 
tlemen of New York city have presented to 
Mrs. Lincoln an elegant coach, made to order 
by a celebrated manufacturer. It is what is 
technically called a full-dress coach, with a 
richly trimmed hammer-cloth depending from 
the driver’s seat, and elaborately carved 
standard for the fuotman. The steps are con- 
cealed, and descend only with the opening of 
the doors. The lining is of crimson brocatelle, 
and the cushions and back are furnished with 
the latest improvement in seat-springs. Al- 
together it is a luxuriously fitted up establish- 
ment. The cost was $1500. It was forwarded 
to Washington on Saturday. ‘ 


Pick pockets witu Fatse Arms.—T wo ladies 
had their pockets picked in a horse-railroad 
car in Philadelphia, a few days since, by a 
couple of rogues who operated boldly upon 
their pockets with their hands, while a pair of 
false arms and hands Jay innocently across 
the lap of each. This is a Parisian dodge, 
and it is readily practised if the scamp is 
skilful, and wears a cloak to aid the deception. 


Tue Crypt or Henry Cuay.—The beautiful 
marble sarcophagus intended for the remains 
of Henry Clay, which was designed by Mr. 
Frederick Graeff, and executed in Philadel- 
phia, is now receiving the finishing touches, 
and will be sent to Lexington, Kentucky, in a 
few days. The material used, which is pure 
white marble, is from a quarry in Montgomery 
county. On the raised lid, encircled in a lau- 
rel wreath, is the name “Henry Clay,” in 
black marble letters. 


Statue To Joun Hancocx.—We learn from 
the National Intelligencer that Dr. Stone’s 
marble statue of John Hancock, which was 
executed in Washington for the Capitol, by 
order of Congress, has been completed. It is 
the sculptor’s first statue, we believe, and is 
highly spoken of. The moment represented 
by the artist, is that when the bold patriot had 
affixed his immortal name to the Declaration 
of Independence, and uttered a defiance of the 
power of England. It is much better to orna- 
ment our National Capitol with heroic figures 
of our Revolutionary patriots than with em- 
blematical effigies of Indians and the cardinal 
virtues. 


Tue First Orcan.—The first organ intro- 
duced into any Methodist church in the United 
States, was that of the Chestnut street church, 
Portland, Maine, July, 1836. The event was 
the occasion of over a column of editorial com- 
ment and censure from the pen of Dr. Elliott, 
in the Western Christian Advocate, September 
9th, 1836. Among the first Methodist church- 
es whose pews were held as private property, 


city in 1835. 

Bequest.—The Hon. Allen Ayrault, who 
died a few days since at Rochester, New York, 
bas left $20,000 to Geneva College, $10,000 to 
the American Bible Society, and $5000 to the 
Episcopal Missionary Society. ‘Then, after 
various bequests to his family and friends, 
the will directs that whatever may remain of 
the estate shall be disposed of as follows:— 
Two-fifths to Geneva College, two-fifths to the 
American Bible Society, and one-fifth to the 
Missionary Society above mentioned. At a 


it ig thought that the “two-fifths” to Geneva 
College and to the Bible Society will amount 
to at least $40,000 for each. 3 


PortaBLe Gas.—A Philadelphia gentleman 
having made a contract to fit gas apparatus 
in a lot of cars to be used on street railways 
in London, a number of wrought iron cylin- 
ders have been filled with compressed gas, 
preparatory to their being shipped to London. 
They were filled at Altoona, and the North 
American remarks that before long we may 
expect to hear of American street railway cars 
in London, lighted with American gas made 
at the foot of the Allegheny mountains. 


GrowTHs oF returns from the 
Census bureau show that the State of Illinois 
has gained in population more than double 
the gain in the six New England States. _Illi- 
nois had in 1850, 851,470 population ; in 1809, 
1,691,233. ‘The six New England States had 
in 1850, 2,728, 115; in 1860, 3,128,642. The 
gain in Illinois was 839,763, against 400,526, 
gained by the New England States. 


Rattroap Decision.—John W. Porter was 
put off a train on the Central Railroad some 
months since because he refused to pay five 
cents extra, fare which the conductor attemp- 
ted to collect because he had failed to pur- 
chase a ticket. Mr. Porter proved that this 
omission was not owing to any neglect of his, 
and recovered $50 damages from the company. 


Snor-makina By Steau.—The extent to 
which machinery is taking the place of hand- 
labour is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the manufacture of ladies’ shoes. At the 
manufactory of E. T. Ingalls, Esq. in Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, with the machinery in 
use, twenty-five persons are enabled to turn 
out six hundred pairsdaily. Ali the stitching 
in the establishment is done with the sewing 
machines run by steam. With the exception 
of fitting the shoe to the last, before pegging, 
every operation is perfurmed by machinery, 
even to cutting out the pegs in the inside to 
prevent them from lacerating the foot, and 
the final polishing. One of the most ingenious 


operations is the pegging, in which a single 


were two which were opened in New York 


moderate estimate of the value of the estate, 


machine inserts the awl, cuts out the pegs 
from a sheet of wood, and drives them in— 
pegging one shoe in less than twenty seconds! 

n this manufactory the facilities are such 
that the raw calf-skin and sole leather can be 
taken in the basement of the building, and in 
half an hour turned out in the form of a com- 
plete pair of shoes! 


Foreign Hews, 


FROM HUROPE. 


The steamer America brings London papers to 
the 9th of February. | 

England was invited by France to stop the 
carecr of Garibaldi, but declined on the plea that 
the Neapolitans ought to be the masters either to 
resist or receive him. 

The bombardment of Gaeta was continued with 
great eifect. An armistice of forty-eight hours had 
been granted to allow the besieged to bury their 
dead. 

Blenheim Palace, the ancient seat of the Marl- 
boroughs, was seriously damaged by fire on the 
oth inst. and a famous picture gallery was quite 
destroyed. 

A Conference, to be held at Paris, in regard to 
Syria, has been agreed on between the European 
Powers, including Turkey. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


In Parliament, Lord Palmerston stated that in- 
structions had been sent to the Governor General 
of Canada not to give up Anderson without ex- 
press orders from the British Government, and there 
was, therefore, no chance of his being surrendered 
without the point being fully discussed. He could 
not say whether the habeas corpus writ would be 
obeyed in Canada, but it could not be executed im- 
mediately, as the St, Lawrence river was blocked 
up with ice, and it was impossible to take Ander- 
son throngh American territory. He believed the 
case, according to the treaty, was quite clear, and 
that the claim of the United States must be estab- 
lished by showing that Anderson was guilty of 
murder according to the laws of England. No 
English jury would convict Anderson of murder, 
and the claim was not likely to be sustained. 

In the House of Lords, the Address in reply to 
the speech from the throne having been moved, 
Lord Derby referred with regret to the posture of 
American alfairs, as being likely to affect thet 
manufacturing interests of England. He also se- 
verely criticised Lord John Russell's despatches in 
relation to Italian affairs, blamed Sardinia for her 
course towards Naples, and regretted the tone of 
the French Emperor. Earl Granville lamented 
the state of American affairs, but thought that cot- 
ton from India would prevent any serious inconve- 
nience to England. In the House of Commons, 
Lord John RusSell defended his policy and justi- 
fied the action of Sardinia. , 

On the 5th ult. as the Queen was proceeding to 
open Parliament, and just as the royal cortege 
reached Derby street, a person in Asiatic costume 
was seen to break through the crowd and attempt 
to thrust a paper into the carriage in which her 
Majesty was seatel. He was, however, immedi- 
ately prevented—indeed the Prince Consort him- 
self, apprehensive of some maniac violence, pushed 
back the hand of the intruder. The man, baffled 
in his effort to force himself upon royalty, immedi- 
ately pulled out a clasp knife and drew it three 
times across his throat. Arrested by the police, 
he was at once conveyed to King street police sta- 
tion, where he promptly received the necessary 
eurgical attendance. The man’s name is Mahomet 
Alikhan, about forty years of age, a native of Cal- 
cutta. He is under the impression that he has 
suffered some wrongs from the hands of govern- 
meut, and states that it was his intention to place 
a petition in reference to his case befure the Queen. 
He is evidently a lunatic. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Moniteur announces the annexation of 
Monaco to France. It is reported the condition of 
the Bank of France continued steadily to improve, 
and a reductign in the rate of discount was shortly 
expected. 


SPAIN, 


Spain is represented as becoming very uneasy 
in regard to the secession movement. The prox- 
imity of her valuable possessions in Cuba to the 
seceded States, which she regards as so many fili- 
buster nurseries, is the cause of her anxiety. With- 
in her own borders rumours of Carlist conspiracies 
are rife, and trouble is expected. 


ITALY. 


Several powder magazines at Gaeta had blown 
up, killing a great many men. The garrison had 
asked for forty hours’ armistice to bury the dead, 
to which General Cialdini assented, and offered to 
supply necessaries for the wounded. The battery 
of St. Antonia was greatly damaged by one of the 
explosions, and one side of it had been destroyed 
by the besiegers. Strong bodies of Sardinian troops 
were on their way through Umbria to Gaeta, where 
the siege continues, but rather irregularly. It was 
expected that more regular siege operations would 
be commenced about the 10ta ult. 


PRUSSIA. 


The new Prussian government declares, in re- 
gard to Italian affairs, that while adhering, to a 
certain extent, to non-intervention, Prussia cannot, 
against the interests of Germany, advise the cession 
of Venetia. The cession of the Principality of 
Monaco to France is an established fact. 


TURKEY. 


A late Constantinople dispatch says that the 
Porte continues to refuse to consent to the prolon- 
gation of French occupation of Syria. we 


SYRIA. 


The Beyrout correspondent of the London News, 
writing on January 28, says that the state of the 
country in and around Damascus is highly deplor- 
able, and adds:—*The Moslems all over the coun- 
try give out that so soon as the French expedition 
leaves Syria, they will commence a wholesale 
massacre worse than the former one. In 
asserting that unless the French (or some other 
European) troops remain at least another six 
months in Syria, the state of affairs in this province 
will be worse than before. I simply repeat the 
opinion of every resident—English, French, Ame- 
rican, and German—in the land, whatever their 
calling or profession may be; and as regards the 
Christian natives, if the French go away, there 
will be a panic and an exodus of the whole popu- 
lation, 

HUNGARY. 

Correspondence from Vienna states that new 
troops have been sent into the principal towns of 
Hungary, to reinforce those already there. It is 
said that the garrisons of Pesth, Arad, and other 
places have been doubled, and that orders have 
been sent to the commanders of fortresses to 
augment their forces. “The government,” says 
the Frankfort Journal, “are determined to employ 
the greatest vigour to prevent, and, if needs be, to 
repress the disorders which may arise as the result 
of the little reassuring debates of the Cornitats.” 


CHINA. 


Copies of the North China Herald to a date as: 


late as the lst of December, have been received. 
It appears that the Empire is daily sinking into a 
state of general anarchy and confusion. The 
English and French armies are evacuating with 
all possible haste the territory of Northern China. 
The Herald asserts that the rebels are growing 
stronger and stronger, and there is good reason to 
suppose that some settled form of government will 


soon be introduced into the country conquered by | - 


them. , The idea of the Imperialists ever re-occu- 
pying the line of the canal by force of arms, it 
considers to be absurd in the extreme. The rebels 
at Kiading, feeling the wants of the comforts of 
home during the cold weather, made a grand sortie 
on Nantsiang, and carried otf every young woman 
in the place. The old ladies were left behind. 
The report has reached Shanghae that an army of 
rebels are in full march on Tsepoo, preparatory to 
a movement on Shanghae. There is great excite- 
ment among the foreigners and the well disposed 
Chinese, at the recent piracies committed upon the 
Yang-tse river, a British vessel having been attack- 
ed, and three Englishmen killed. The pirates are 
supposed to have belonged to the Imperial party. 
The English man-of-war Pioneer was despatched 
to investigate the matter, but accomplished nothing. 
The insurgents at Soo-chow seemed to be settling 
down to a somewhat civilized life. Rice shops 
that were formerly government monopolies, are 
now thrown open to general competition, and 
foreign cloths are edgerly sought for. Very severe 
laws in regard to robberies have been enacted. 


JAPAN. 


Intelligence from Japan to the 30th December, 
has been received by the overland mail. Much 
trouble existed at Kanagawa between the Japanese 
and other foreign residents; and serious fears of a 
general massacre prevailed. One ground of dis- 
pute was an infraction of the game laws by an 
Englishman named Moss. He was seized ‘and 
imprisoned by the local authorities; but on the 
British Consul threatening to blow up the Gover- 
nor’s palace, Moss was released and tried before 
the Consul. After a long trial, the accused was 
found guilty, sentenced to pay a fine of one thou- 
sand dollars, and be imprisoned for three months 
at Hong Kong. The English residents feel indig- 
nant at the conduct of their own Consul, who had 
prohibited them from carrying arms during the 
day, and not a few openly disobeyed his orders. 
It is said that the French Consul has demanded 
ten thousand dollars for the assault committed upon 
the servant of M. Bellecourt, last autumn. The 
running of steamers by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, between Shanghae and Kanagawa, has 
recommenced. It is reported that the Japanese 
Government will send an embassy to England next 
summer; and that they will go on an American 
vessel, if one can be purchased in the meantime. 


Mayuueu. 
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New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, let 1WWibe . . 437) 5.06 450 @ 463 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow te 31 @ 33 @ 33 
COFFEE. 
Ceba,. . eee 13 133@ = 12} 
Java do. . . ee 15 lo) @ 16} 
T mye, GO. © lly 13 lw @ ll 
Maracaibo,do.. ... 134 133 la 
Mies Ges « « li lo 1s} 
8t. Domingo,do. . . .. ls lly 
CUTTUN.—(Casu.) 

Louisiana and Mississippi 9 14} 8 @ 
s « « © 145 3 ia 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 18 3 
Carvuliva and Georgia . . 13 Wt 

FEATHERS. 
Fair and good eeee # 45 46 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl. . . 9.00 @ 14.50 15.00 17.00 
No.3,emall. . 425 5.00 4.25 5.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.30 4.50 3.75 
ennsy van a, bbl 0 $3.25 5.12} 5.25 
extra§fancy 5.30 5.25 700 
Western, Penn'a, & Uhio 5.25 5.125 3 5.25 
Braudywine . 0.00 6.125 5.75 
Scrape 4.1 4.62) @ 2.75 
Middlings & 3.50 4.00 4.124 
Rye Flour . . « « « 3.0 4.10 3.624 
Corn Meal, to 3.1 
raudy wine 3. 37 
GRAIN. @ 8.805 
Wheat, Penusylvania red 1.18 1.35 1.25 133 
Southern red . « « 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.32 
Southern 1.40 1.30 1.42 1.50 
Pennsylvania . . + « 6t 65 68 634 
Geuthermn 62 ts 65 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) . . « « « 67 638 62 63 
New do. ol ti 57 « 53 
White . « ee os w u7 58 62 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania 36 37 32 33 
Southerm «+ «© 35 36 31) 32 
Barley, Ohio & New York 75 Zot 64 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box . . . 1.60 1.70 1.75 1.85 
Gua halt boxes 1. $5 1.40 1.00 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 63 6u 5u 55 
layer 2.10 2.45 2.124 2.25 
—-—— scedless . . . 4.25 4.50 4.00 
Almonds, sott shelled . . ly 20 12 ¢ iv} 
—- hard shelled ee v 12 7 vy 
— — dried 34 23 4 
Cranberries, @bbl . . 10.00 8.00 14.00 
Ginger, green, Pilb. . © il 
Citron, do 21) 1s 21 
Oranges, box 60 1.50 2.00 
Lemons, dO .. 3.00 3.00 3.50 
Figs, Smyrna, . . « « « 5 il 4 13 
Peaches, unpared. . 5 @ 7 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 1.75 1.25 1.60 
Hay—lovse 35 BS 
bale 5u 63 6u is 
City slaughter . . « 6) 8 3} 7} 
Carraccas . 20 ly 2u) 
LEATHER. 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.00 21.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Flooring . . 13.00 15.00 14 50 16.00 
Shingles, C.N. . . « « 12.00 35.00 17.50 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado ig) oe 19 24 20 23 
laye 13 20 13 
Trintdad . « «© © « 22 26 32 27 
Porto Rico . « « 28 34 27 35 
New Orleans, « 3t Ju 35 
Steam 25 43 32 33 
Olive, gallon 1.12 1.12 1.20 
6.25 6.50 
Linseed, American .. . 51 53 51 53 
Whale « « 6 51 53 bl 
Winter 59 62 53 
Sperm Winter. . .. 1.55 1.60 1.62 1.65 
92 1.10 92 1.00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, cs) bbl a 4.75 @ 11.00 12.00 14.00 
Prime 50 5.00 6.00 7.00 
Meas « « ¢ 17.00 @ 17.25 138.00 13.25 
Tim@ © « 13.00 @ 13.25 15.50 16.00 
Hams, smoked . . 13} 12 13 
do insalt&pickle 844 yt 
Sides, sinoked 93 10 10} 
—- do _ in salt & pickle 7iG 9 vt 
Shoulderssmoked ... 74 @ 8 Si 8; 
oO n ee 64 @ 7 7 « 7t 
Killed Ho © 6.75 7.25 7 
6: 103 @ lv 11 
Butter, Firkin. . ae 12 @ 18 12 16 
id, in kegs ee 10 15 
ll e 14 20 13 16 
——— Goshen . ° 14 @ 20 16 19 
Lard, Jersey 103@ il ll 
Western ke SS 103 @ ll ll ( 11} 
do bbls... 93 @ 10} 93 10} 
Rice, 3.635 @) 4.375 4 4} 
Cloverseed, bushel ... 4.75 5.25 4.25 5.00 
Flaxseed 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.45 
Timothy 2.623 2.75 2.59 2.75 
Herd Grass a 3.00 2.25 1.87) 2.00 
ARS. 
Brazilwhite .... 6.50 6.75 6.25 7.125 
—— brown . 2+ « 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 
Havana white .... °* 7.50 8.50 7.59 8.00 
brown and yellow 5.75 6.75 5.25 7.00 
5.50 5.75 5.70 5.50 
New Orleane e 4.374 7.25 5.75 7.00 
larified . . 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.09 
Porto Rico 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.00 


arr i 

In Wilmington, North Carolina, on the eve- 
ning of the 20th ult., by the Rev. M. B. Grier, Dr. 
Epwarp S. Tennant of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, to Miss Harriet H., only daughter of Joun 
A. Tayrtor, Esq., of Wilmington. 

On the 19th of February, by the Rev. Alexander 
Reed, assisted by the Rev. J. 8S. Grimes of Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Mr. Joan McCattaster to Miss 
Kate Hunter, both of Chester county, Penasylva- 
nia. 

On the evening of the 21st of February, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Backus, Mr. A. Barkuie CouLtTer 
to Miss Stockett Beatty, second daughter 
of the late Cornelius E. Beatty, all of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

On the 14th ult., in the Greenhill Presbyterian 
Church, Delaware, by the Rev. James Otterson, 
Mr. Samue,t Moore to Miss Mary KE ty, all of 
New Castle county, Delaware. 

In Kishacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, on the 
30th of January, by the Rev. A. Eskridge, Mr. J. 
R. Beatty of Locke’s Mills, to Miss Jane A. KYLE 


. of Honey Creek. 


In Sandusky, Ohio, on the 20th ult., by Rev. S. 
A. Bronson, D.D., ANprew Hersurn Rankiyx, M.D., 
of Spruce Creek, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary 
sae daughter of L. S. Bsecner, Esq., of San- 

usky. 

On Thursday, the 14th ult., by the Rev. Hugh 
L. Craven, Mr. Atexanper Henpy to Miss Mary 
A. Person, both of St. Charles, Winona county, 
Minnesota. 

By the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse, on the 29th of 
January, Mr. Taomas McCuiure to Miss Margaret 
Saxrsox; and on the 7th ult., Mr. Iluen M. Cot- 
Lins to Miss Marearet Cavua@aey, all 
of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

At Oak Lawn, near Kingston, Tennessee, by the 
Rev. G. W. Callahan, James A. Corry, Esq., of 
Catoosa county, Georgia, to Miss Carrig P. Smita, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Y. Smith. 

On the [4th ult., by the Rev. Daniel Motzer, the 
Rev. Joun W. Moseuey of Missouri, to Miss Maa- 
gts D. Peter, daughter of Major George Peter of 
Montgomery county, Maryland. 

On Tuesday, January 8th, by the Rev. J. L. 
Polk, Mr. Wittiam Taomas Boston to Miss Leag 
E. Paine, both of Worcester county, Maryland. 

In Rochester, New York, on the 2Ist ult., Mr. 
Tuowas Brows of Caledonia, to Miss IsaBEeLLa 
Fraser of York. 

December 25th, 1860, by the Rev. Alexander 
Reed, Mr. Harry Kenpie of Sadsburyville to Miss 
Annie VALENTINE Of Steelsville. January 5th, Mr. 
Enaar Sxyowpen of Youngsburg to Miss E.izaBeTa 
February 2\st, Mr. Eser Garrett of 
Downingtown to Miss Macere C. Deanof Midway, 
all of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th of February, by the Rev. Rutledge 
King, in the Pleasant Grove Presbyterian church, 


Sullivan county, Tennessee, Dr. C. CortTLanpt 


Jackson of Marvland, missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union, to Miss Sature V. Preston 


‘Raka, daughter of Colonel R. Preston Rhea ef 


Soldier’s Rest, Tennessee. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words lo a line.) 


Died, in Williamsburg, Upper Mount Bethel, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, on the 13th 
ult., LUCINDA, daughter of WILLIAM and EVE 
LONG, in the nineteenth year of her age. 

Died, in Middletown, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 16th of February, EMMA FA- 
BER, daughter of ELISHA G. and C. McCAM- 
MON, in the seventh year of her age. 

At his residence, in Newtown, Maryland, on 
the evening of Friday, January 8th, after a severe 
and protracted illness, Mr. JAMES STEVEN- 
SON. The deceased was a ruling elder in the 
Pitts’ Creek Presbyterian Church; and bore joyful 
testimony to the power of the religion of Jesus to 
comfort in sickness, and sustain in death.— Com, 

Died, suddenly, in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, on Sabbath night, the 3d ult., Mrs. 
ANN S.. wife of the late Colonel GEORGE C. 
WASHINGTON, in the sixty- first year of her age. 
The Presbyterian church of Georgetown, of which 
she was a consistent member, and a large circle 
of attached friends, mourn in her death a sad 
loss. | D. M. 

Died, in New York city, after a short illness, 
on the 8th ult, ALFRED FREEMAN, M. D., in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. Asa man, Dr. 


‘Freeman was generous, and of unbending in- 


tegrity; a3 a physician, he stood high in his pro 
fession; as a Christian, he was humble and re- 
tiring; as a friend, he was steadfast and true; as 
a husband and a father, he was faithful, gentle, 
affable, and kind. His loss, in all his relations to 
others, will be greatly felt by his large circle of 
friends.—Communicated. 

Died, January 14th, at Amsterdam, Mont- 
gomery county, New York, Mr. NICHOLAS 
HAGAMAN, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
Also, on the 15th ult., at the same place, Mrs. 
MARY JANE, wife of the Rev. GEORGE AINS- 
LIE, in the twenty-eigbth year of her age. These 
were father and daughter; the father a faithful 
and much esteemed ruling elder in the Presbyte- 
rian church of West Galway, where his loss is 


deeply felt. Mrs. Ainslie, since 1852, has been | 


connected with the Choctaw Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, in which 
mission, when called away by her last illness, she 
occupied an important post. She and her father 
‘‘were lovely in their lives, and in death were not 
divided.” th died “rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God.”—Communicated. 


SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER.—A 
Clergyman with a small family wishes a 
situation as Teacher, either as Principal in an 
Academy, or to take charge of a Select School. 
Satisfactory testimonials will be given. Apply at 
No. 310 Market street, Philadelphia. 
mar 2—2t* 


ANTED.—A Young Lady, having some ex- 

rience in Teaching, wishes a situation. 

Would prefer a small Select School, or the place 

of Assistant, taking the English department, and 

pupils beginning music. Is willing to go South 

or West. Address “R. &. R.,” care of Rev. J. C. 
Lowrie, D.D., No. 23 Centre street, New York. 

mar 2—3t* 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—By request, the un- 
deraigned thankfully acknowledges the receipt of 
Seventy Dollars from two ladies of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church Philadelphia, for the Board 
of Foreign Missions, in answer to the recent gppeal 


of this Board for aid. 
8S. D. Power, Receiving Agent. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street below Arch, 
Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Charles W. 
Shields is pastor, will be held to-morrow, (Sab- 
bath,) evening, 3d inst., at half past seven o'clock. 


SEVENTIT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 3d inst., at half- past seven o’clock. 

PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. — An 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Phifadel. 
phia will be held on Wednesday next (6th inst.) 
at ten o’clock, A. M., at the Rooms of the Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia, 

W. M. Rics, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SANGAMON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Sangamon stands adjourned to meet in 
the Third Church og lilinois, the first 
Wednesday of April next, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. C. P. Jennines, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presbytery of 
Iowa stands adjourned to meet at Unity Church on 
the firet Tuesday in April, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Sessions of Churches will please send up their 
Statistical Reports, also the following amounts as- 
sessed by Presbytery for Commiesioners’ Fund and 
Incidental Expenses, viz:—Ononwa, $3; Round 


| Prairie, $11; Mt. Pleasant, $12; Middletown, $3; 


Union, $11; New London, $3; Burlington, $12; 
West Point, $6; Evangelical St. Peters, $3; Unity, 
$5; Round Grove, $5; Trenton, $2; Westminster, 
$12; Wapello, $24 Oakland, $3; Sharon, $6; Pilot 
Grove, $l. A. C. McCusuianp, Stated Clerk. 


VHE CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 
—2Z10TH THOUSAND.—A Question Book on 

the Topics in the Assembly's Shorter Catechism 
for Families, Sabbath schools, and Pastors’ Cate- 
By the Rev. A. R. Baker. 


chetical Classes. In 


‘two series. 


Sertes FOR CHILDREN, . . 13 cents, 
Series FoR ApULTs, . . . . 15 cents, 
This work has been published ten years; and 
in that period it has passed through more than 
two hundred thousand impressions, been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages, used as a 
text-book in a number of Seminaries in this coun- 
try, in the Sandwich Islands, and at other mis- 
sionary stations. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 2-—3t 


DANVILLE REVIEW.—The first num- 

ber of a new Theological and Literary Pe- 
riodical, which is destined to take high rank at 
once among the ablest in America or Europe—the 
DANVILLE QuARTERLY Revirw—will be issued on 
the 22d of March. Terms—$3 per annum; two 
years for $5, if paid strictly in advance; 4 copies, 
one yeur, $10, If paid in advance. An rson 
sending four subscribers and the money ($12) will 
receive an extra copy one year for his trouble. 

To gratify the public desire, and in the hope of 
accomplishing good by its general circulation, the 
publisher will issue, on the 28th of February, as 
Advance Sheets of the Review, a pamphlet edition 
of the great article of the Rev. Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, on “Our Country—Its Peril—Its 
Deliverance’—in which he treats of, 

I. The Spirit o Anarchy: Its Rise—Progress— 
Present State—Nature—Tendency. 

If. Grounds of Hope and I2ffort: Statement of 
the Facts, Principles, and Considerations, on which 
the Preservation of the Union depends. 

III. Negro Slavery: As the 'Cause or Occasion 
of Sedition, Anarchy, and Revolution. Considered 
in the Light of our Civil and Political Institutions 
of the Law of Nature, and of the Word of God. 

IV. Amicable Settlement: Statement of the Case 
—Relation of the North and the South to the Ren- 
dition of Fugitive Slaves, and to Slavery in the 
Territories—Rights and Duties of both Parties— 
Amiecable Settlement a3 Simple and Equitable as 
it is Wise and Patriotic. 

The Doctrine of Coercion: Its Abuse—Na- 
ture-—Relation to the Actual State of Affuirs—The 
Power, Duty, and Responsibility of the General 
Government. 

Price.—Single copies, 15 cents; 8 copies, $1; 17 
copies, $2; 40 copies, $4; 100 copies, $9; 200 co- 
pies, $16. If by mail, 2 cents upon each copy 
should be remitted, to pre pay postage, else post- 
age will be deducted from amount received. 

peat To all who become subscribers to the Re- 
view the “Advance Sheets” will be sent (gratis 
and post-paid), immediately upon receipt of the 
money, in advance, for their subscription. Ad- 
dress RICHARD H. COLLINS, 

Publisher Danville Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
mar 2—2t 


ANTED.—A Gentleman, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a graduate, who 


‘has had a long experience in teaching as Principal 


ofseveral Academies and Female Seminaries, wish- 

es to take the charge of a Female Seminary, or a 

Classical and English School of Boys, or a School 

of both sexes. He has in his own family compe- 

tent male and female assistants. Satisfactory tes- 

timonials and references will be given. Address, 

Rev. T. C., 

Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 2—tf 


(“ae HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment ofa 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
- inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ul 


A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


[RST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- | 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases-warran 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


EW BOOKS.—Annals of the Rescued. By 
Mrs. Wightman, author of “ Haste to the 
Rescue,” &c. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Haste to the Rescue. By the same author. New 
edition. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Workmen and their Difficulties. By Mrs. Bay- 
ley, author of “ Ragzed Humes and Huw to Mend 
Them.” 16mo. 6 cents. 

The Black Ship, and other Allegories. Three II- 
lustrations. A beautiful book for young or old. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Kitty’s Victory, and other Stories. By the au- 
thor of “‘ Cosmo’s Visit to his Grandfather.” Twelve 
Illustrations. 18mo. 50 cents. 

A very pretty book for little children. 

True Manhood; its Nature, Foundation, and 
Development. A book for Young Men, by the 
Rev. W. Landells. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Memoir of the Rev. David Sandeman, late Mis- 
sionary to China,*by the Rev. A. A. Bonar. 12mo. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 75 cents. 

The example set forth here is that of one whose 
rare single-mindedness, affection to his Lord, 
watchfulness of spirit, and most cheerful self- 
sacrifice in the Master's service, show what gifts 
the King may give to his own.—Bonar. e 

Pride and His Prisoners. By A. L. 0. E. Six 
Cuts. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsummer 
Holidays. 50 cents. 

Grapzs of Eshcol. By Rev. Dr. Macduff. 60 
cents. 

Here is a little book that will cheer many a sad- 
dened heart, that will revive many a fainting one, 
and will throw gleams of light into mavy a house- 
hold where joy has long been a stranger. It con- 
sists of meolivetions on the glories of that future 
world for which the Christian hopes, through the 
blood of Christ.—Bunncr. 

England's Yeomen. From Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
author of “ Ministering Children,” &c. 12mo. $l. 

The author draws a delightful picture of the 
agricultural life of the better class, that cannot be 
read without profit. The pure religion of the gos- 
pel is made the controlling motive in every under- 
taking, while its blessed influence pervades the 
entire routine of every day and year. O that the 
same piety could be evinced in every farm-house 
in England and the United States.— Banner. 

Lorimer’s Scottish Reformation. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster. Cloth, gilt, $3. 

Help Heavenward. By Uctavius Winslow, D.D., 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Dr. Winslow has written a number of books; 
but no one, we believe, will be more truly accept- 
able to the Christian heart than the one before us. 
It abounds in words in season for the Christian’s. 
journey towards his Father’s house, and shows a 
Father’s hand and a Saviour’s love making all 
things work together for good until, perfected in 
holiness, the whole man is fitted for entrance into 
rest.—Christian Instructor. 

The Cities of Refuge; a Sunday Book for the 
Young. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 18mo. 
7 cuts. 30 cents. 

The Last Week in the Life of Davis Johnson, Jr. 
By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 16mo. Portrait. 60 
cents. 

This volume contains a touching narrative of 
the last days of a young man who was suddenly 
prostrated by a fatal accident, and who, in the few 
days which intervene, was directed to the Saviour, 
and found peace and hope, to prepare him for an 
early and unexpected death.—Church Witness. 

The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. Six Illustrations. 75 cents. : 

The Giants and How to Fight Them. By the 
same author. 6cuts. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an Ame- 
rican Lady. 16mo. 6 Illustrations. 75 cents. 

Just ublished by | 
OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

No. 530 Broadway, NewYork; and 

. WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 2—st 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Histeay ov ras Unstran NerasatAxps: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. 
With « full view of the English-Datch struggle 
against Spain, and of the origin and destruction 
of the Armada. By John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, LL.D., D. C. L, author of the “Rise of the 

Dutch Republic.” Inutwo volumes. New York, 

1861, Harper $ Brothers. Svo, pp. 532 and 563. 

When Motley’s history of the Dutch Republic 
made its appearance it electrified the reading 
world by its profound research and picturesque 
style, and soon assumed its place as the unequal- 
Jed chronicle of the times, persons, and events of 
which it treated. The author, until then compara. 
tively unknown, secured for himself a proud niche 
in the temple of historic fame, and by general ver- 
dict, at home and abroad, was regarded asa highly 
meritorious author. Well might he have been en- 
couraged to prosecute his labours, and this he has 
done with singular success, as the volumes before 
us demonstrate. Although only a period of six 
yeas is comprehended in these two volumes, it 
- ‘was.one of deep importance in its relation to the 
destiny of nations and of Protestantism, and de- 
served the most careful and thorough scrutiny. In 
two additional volumes the history will be brought 
down to the Synod of Dort, completing this work, 
“but not the author's design in the general field. 
The labours of the historian have already met 
with the most cordial commendation of the British 
critics, who give him credit for his indefatigable 
researches, and the masses of original materials he 
has brought to light, and by which he has been 
enabled to illustrate so fully and satisfactorily the 
struggles in the Netherlands. Mr. Motley possess- 
es the right qualifications of a historian. Patient 
and laborious in investigation, the richest materials 
were collected; sagacious and judicious in com. 
paring and weighing these, he has formed his own 
conclusions of men, measures, and events; and 
then, and certainly not the least, he has evinced a 
fascinating power in communing with his readers, 
carrying their convictions along with him. Few 
can take.up his volumes without becorning inter- 
ested in them, and following them to the end. 
Thus far he has performed a useful work, and 
rendered an essential service to the world, and we 
wish him the most ample succees in his future 
enterprises. 

Axnvat or Sciextiric Discovery; or, Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1861. Exhibit- 
ing the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philo- 

_ sophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, 

Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, 

Antiquities, &c.; together with Notes on the 

Progress of Science during the year 1860, &c. 

Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., author of 

« Principles of Natural Philosophy,” &c. Boston, 
* 1861, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 424. 

The suggestion of such a work as this has long 
‘appeared to us as a very happy one, and judging 
from the several annual volumes which we have 
received, it is most satisfactorily carried out under 
its competent editor. Such a book as a syllabus of 
current science must be convenient even to the 
scientific, whose chief attention is turned in this 
direction, and to general readers, who wish, at 
least, to have a partial but intelligent view of the 
progress of discovery, it is almost indispensable. 
We derive much gratification from it ourselves, 
and we direct the attention of others to it. 


A Voice rrom THe News-boys. Published for the 

benefit of the Author. 12mo, pp. 135. 

Johnny Morrow is the News-boy who has here 
undertaken to give the history of his early days in 
this prettily printed volume. Its details are be- 
lieved to be credible, and its authorship is vouched 
for, although we should presume from the style 
that Johnny’s narrative has received some finishing 
touches from a friendly hand. The author was of 
English birth; lived in comparative comfort in his 
first years; a change came over the household by 
the second marriage of his father; ram aided in 
the downward descent; on the arrival of the 
family in New York, all remaining money was 
squandered; the father became a sot, the children 
“were cruelly used, and sent out to steal or to ped- 
die, that the parents might have the means of get- 
ting drunk. Such the sad tale; but Johnny had 
energy and honesty. He supported himself, aided 
his brothers and sisters, and has now, at the age of 
sixteen, written his own history, boping that it ay 
have a sufficient sale to aid him in his intentions 
of obtaining an education. Benevolent readers 
should buy his book. Johnny may yet go to Con- 
gress, or be President of the United States. Who 
knows? 


oF Tas Lire Brigr MINISTRY OF THE 
Rev. Davin Sanpeman, Missionary to China. 
By the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, author of the 
“Memoir of the Rev. R. M. McCheyne,” &c. 
New York, 1861, Robert Carter & Brothers; 
Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, 

o 313. 

When such a man as Sandeman is taken from 
earth we are struck with the mysteriousness of the 
dispensation. Devoted in his piety, well educated 
and intelligent, consecrated to the great cause of 
foreign missions, he was just permitted to enter 
upon his work, when, in the fulness of health and 
youth, he was suddenly cut off by the Asiatic cho- 
lera. It is not our province to question such pro- 
‘vidences, and yet we are startled when such men, 


every way qualified for usefulness, are taken_ 


away, while cumberers of the ground are left. 
The memoir, while embracing few remarkable 
incidents, is calculated to quicken the faith of the 
Christian, and stimulate Christian effort. 


Tue American ALManac AND Repository or 
FUL KNowWLEDGS For THE YEAR 1861s Vol. 32d. 
Boston, 1861, Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 419. 

We have been in the receipt of the American 
Almanac for some years, and have always esteem. 
ed it for the extent and variety of its information. 
The reader, who may never have seen it, should 
be apprized that while it bears the name of Alma- 
nac, it is a depository of the most useful knowledge 
in almost every department. It would be next to 
impossible to give a condensed view of its con- 
tents, and we must therefore refer the reader to 
the book itself, assuring him that he will find it a 
record, not of ephemeral, but permanent interest. 


Tae Brack Suir; with other Allegories and Para- 
bles. By the author of “The Voice of Christian 
Life in Song,” &c. New York, 1861, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. § 
Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 239. | 
This is an agreeable little book for juveniles, 

conveying instruction in a pleasant and unusual 

way. The allegories and parables will awaken 
attention and exercise ingenuity. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received the Edinburgh Review for 
January, from the publishers, Leodard Scott & Co. 
of New York. The following is the interesting 
table of contents:-—1. Church Expansion. and 
Liturgical Revision. 2. Japan and the Japanese. 
3 The Victoria Bridge. 4. Political Ballads of 
England and Scotland. 5. Ocean Telegraphy. 
6. Autobiography of Dr. A. Carlyle. 7. Motley’s 
History of the United Netherlands. 8. Forbes 
and Tyndall on the Alps and their Glaciers. 9. The 
Kingdom of Italy. 10. Naval Organization. 

Harper's Magazine for March is, as usual, rich in 
materials and illustrations. It is a cheap and most 
popular monthly. 

Godey's Lady's Book for March is also on our 
table, with all its variety and pleasant things for 
Jadies, 

© We have also Littell's Living Age, No. 874, the 

Louisville Monthly Medical News, and the Educator. 
“Hear the South. The State of the Country. 

An article re-published from the Southern Presby- 

terian Review. By J.H Thornwell, D.D., Professor 

of Theology in the Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina.” Appleton & Co. of New 

York, publishers. 
The Atlantic Magazine for March has been re- 

ceived from Ticknor & Field, Boston. We have 

only yet had an opportunity of looking at two or 
three articles, which are of excellent material. 

Choice writers alone get admittance into its pages. 


DISINFECTANT POWER OF HEAT. 


The British Medical Journal gives an 
account of the experiments of the late Dr. 


Henry of Manchester, on the disinfecting 


wers of heat. In these experiments Dr. 

enry ascertained, first, that cotton, silk, 
and wool may be exposed for several hours 
to any temperature under two hundred and 
twelve degrees, without being in the slight- 
est degree damaged; secondly, that vaccine 
lymph does not lose its characteristic pro- 
perties by exposure to a temperature below 
one hundred and twenty degrees, but that 
it is rendered totally inert by exposure to a 
temperature of one hundred and forty de- 
grees; and thirdly, that four children, be- 
tween the age of six and thirteen years, 
who were well ascertained not to have had 
scarlet fever, wore with impunity jackets 
worn during the height of the eruption by 
scarlet fever patients, and afterward corked 
up in bottles, and exposed to a dry heat, 
varying from two hundred to two hundred 
and six degrees; for a period varying from 
two to four hours. Dr. Henry likewise tried 
some experiments on his own person, with 
the infection of typhus fever, flannel waist- 
coats being similarly employed with nega- 
tive results—but on these he did not lay 
much stress. These experiments form the 
chief ground, and the only scientific basis 
of a belief in the disinfecting power of heat. 


‘fearful delusions. 


EXPERIENCES OF MORMONISM. 


A correspondent, who gives us his name, 
sends the following narrative of the case of 
@ young man who was ensnared by the 
Mormonites, but has happily escaped from 
their net. It may be a warning to others. 

“The young man io question is naturally 
of a devotional turn of mind, and a few 

ears ago he heard some Mormon preachers 
in Southampton. They, of course, were 
dogmatic;-and to this they added great 
apparent sanctity, cutting off from the 
‘Church’ those who deviated in the matter 
of worldly amusements even. The young 
man was entrapped. He found, as he 
imagined, what fe wanted; and he became 
enrolled as a follower of Joe Smith. The 
emigration time came on. He and his fel- 
low dupes crowded on board, singing songs 
of hope and joy as they steered for the glo- 
rious Zion of the West. But here the mask 
gradually was being removed. Cursing and 
swearing, and intense worldliness were ex- 
hibited by the hypocritical elders. The 
dupes were amazed, they opened their eyes 
wide and still wider as each fresh develop- 
ment of wickedness was remarked. Some 
cried and complained, stating their disap- 
Ser reg but in most instances rude 
aughter was the consolation they got. 
They (the elders) openly said to some 
‘that they were fools to believe all they 
said, still Utah was a glorious paradise 
nevertheless.’ The young man saw at once 
the wickedness and hypocrisy, but he be- 
lieved in Mormonism still, laying the crimes 
to the men and not to the system. He 
landed in America, travelled as far as Coun 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, the frontier station previous 
to crossing the Nebraska territory, and the 
descent to Utah. Thoroughly disgusted at 
the new phases of sin disclosed as they pro- 
ceeded westward, he left his immediate 
party at this place, intending to go on to 
Utah with the next party, for the belief in 
Mormonism in its native purity around 
Brigham Young was firm. But God mer- 
cifully interposed and preserved him from 
the entanglement. The book of John Hyde, 
Jr., formerly an elder President of Salt 
Lake city, fell into his hands. He read 
this withering and manly exposure of Mor- 
monism, and he broke off fur ever from its 
He had paid his passage 
the whole way to Utab, but of course got no 
money returned; but the worst sequel as 
regards his soul is yet to be told. With 
tears he said he had got such a shock that 
he could not settle his mind to any fixed 
views upon religion. He attends a Chris- 
tian place of worship, but is very unhappy. 
The Lord will bless him I hopefully believe. 
He is hopeful and inquiring; but for a 
long time he has been in a state of marked 
hopelessness.” 


— 


Desperate Encounter with a Bull. 


The San Francisco Herald of the 11th of 
January relates the following:—The fol- 
lowing thrilling adventure happened a day 
or two since to a well-known gentleman of 
this city, a tailor by trade, but whose name 
we forbear to mention. On New Year’s 
Day he took his double barrelled shot-gun 
and proceeded to the Mission, in quest of 
small game, and the birds being quite shy, 
he loaded his gun pretty heavily. While 
crossing a large field he was observed by a 
ferocious bull, which immediately “gave 
chase. The frightened sportsman ran as 
fast his legs could carry him; but the en- 
raged animal gained rapidly upon his fal- 
tering steps, having run a goodly distance 
and no fence or other means of escape in 
sight. The ferocious bull had got within 
five yards of him when the sportsman fell ; 
but immediately pointed his gun at the 
bull’s eye and gave him the contents of 
barrel number one, which hit the bull in 
the forehead and brought him to the 


ground. ‘Taking advantage of the respite, | 


the hunter staggered to his feet, and again 
achieved a small distance from his formid- 
able antagonist,-who had recovered from 
the first shock, and was once more in full 
pursuit. The sportsman turned and fired 
barrel number two, which hit the bull on 
the side of the left jaw and knocked him 
over once more, the pursuer and pursued 
being about ten feet apart. Again the 
hunter started on the clean leap, and again 
the bull recovered and followed at full 
speed. Finding that the animal was fast 
a asl with him, our hero turned and 
struck the infuriated beast over the head 
with the stock of his gun, breaking the 
stock and knocking the bull down. Once 
more he turned and fled, and once more 
the bull got up and made after him with 
vengeful spite, when the hunter turned for 
the fourth time and knocked him down with 
the barrels of his gun, and repeated his 
blows until he killed his dreaded antazonist. 


THE THRUSH AND THE CAP. 


A few weeks ago a cook in a gentleman’s 
family at the west end of the town, missed 
a cap which had been drying on the green, 
and its disappearance was so unaccountable 
that it would, in days of yore, have been 
attributed to witchcraft, or the pranks of 
some ill-bred goblin. The gardener lately 
observing a thrush’s nest among the bushes, 
had the curiosity to look into it, when, lo! 
there lay the cook’s cap, very neatly laid 
inside of the nest, with the crown at the 
bottom, and the lace border overlapping the 
contents, which showed how well the bird 
knew how to turn this novel article for 
nest: building to the best account. The cap 
has been allowed to remain in possession of 
the ingenious thief, the cook consoling her- 
self for the loss, with the assurance that the 
event is fraught with much good luck to 
her.—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE CENSUS OF 1860. 


The census tables of 1860 are now nearly 
complete, and the grand aggregate of the 
population of the United States foots up 
31,648,869. The population of the 19 
free States is 18,950,759; of the 15 slave 
States, 12,433,409, of whom 3,999,283 are 
slaves. The increase of population in the 
free States in ten years has been 5,490,590; 
in the slave States, 2,820,494, of whom 
798,871 were slaves, and 2,021,623 free. 
The rate of slave increase has been 25 per 
cent; of free population in the whole coun- 
try, 38 per cent; in the South, 31 per cent; 
in the North, 40 per cent. The population 
of the Territories and federal district is 
262,701, an increase of 141,800 in ten 
years. Of the slave States, Delaware and 
Maryland show a decrease in the aggregate 
of their slave population, of which the for- 
mer has only 1805 against 2290 in 1850, 
while the latter has 85,382 against 90,368, 
a loss of nearly 5000. Missouri has in- 
creased her slave population 32 per cent; 
but in the meantime her white population 
has nearly doubled. The State which has 
made the least growth in population is Ver- 
mont, showiog a gain of only 1707. New 
York shows the largest aggregate gain, hav- 
ing added 754,169 during the decade; but 
in respect to ratio of increase, California 
stands highest, having more than quadru- 
pled her population. Iowa has 250 per 
cent. more than in 1850, Texas 180, Ar- 
kansas 115, Wisconsin 150, Illinois nearly 
100, Michigan fully 90. The others are 
all below 50 per cent. of increase, except 
Minnesota and Oregon, which are omitted 
as not having been States in 1850. The 
former has now 172,196 inhabitants, and 
the latter 52,556. 

In the apportionment of representatives 
in Congress under the new census, the free 
States have 150, which is a gaia of 1, and 
the slave States have 84, which is a loss of 
5. Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Minnesota lose 1 each; New York 
loses 3, Pennsylvania 2, and Ohio 2. _Illi- 
nois gains 4, Michigan 2, Wisconsin 2, 


Iowa 8, California 1. Virginia loses 2, 


North Carolina 1, South Carolina 2, Geor- 
gia 1, Alabama 1, Tennessee 2, Kentucky 
2; while Missouri gains 2, Texas 2, Arkan- 
sas 1, and Mississippi 1. Thus political 
power is gradually passing from the North 
and the South to the West. 


A LIFE-SAVING KITE. 


A series of exceedingly interesting expe- 
riments, having for their object the provid- 
ing a certain means of communication be- 
tween stranded vessels and the shore as a 
means of preserving the lives of their crews 
at a time when communication by boat 
would be impossible, was brought to a close 
at Portsmouth, England, in a most satisfac- 
tory manner on a recent Saturday. The 
trials have extended over a period of some 
months, and the means proposed to be em- 
ployed have been tested in every possible 
way by the gentleman who has suggested— 
in fact, carried it out at his own expense— 
Lieutenant G. S. Nares. He employs the 
common kite principle as his chief agent; 
but while he sends his kite away to leeward, 
and consequently towards the shore, he re- 
tains the means on board the stranded ves- 
sel of bring down the kite when flown suffi- 
ciently beyond the beach, or over the cliff, 
so that the line attached to the kite may be 
hauled upon by the people on shore, and 
the end on board the vessél being attached 
to a hawser, and the latter on reaching the 
shore being hauled up the cliff, a means of 
escape to the crew and passengers is open 
to all with the most perfect safety by a 
boatswain’s cradle, basket, or slung cask, 
being attached to the hawser, and’ hauled 
backwards and forwards by the people of 
the vessel and those on shore. The par- 
ticular credit due to Lieutenant Nares con- 
sists in having, by a second line, devised a 
means of bringing a kite to the ground at 
the moment required, and in also making 
use of the kite in attaching its flying line 
to an object in the water, a carrier of his 
hawser’s hauling line to the people on the 
shore. Kites have been tried before, but 
have failed for the want of these two great 
requisites. A few years since a vessel 


drove on shore on the Devon coast, close 


under the land. The captain sent up a 
kite, which flew over the people's heads on 
the shore, but they had no means of reach- 
ing it, and the whole of the unfortunate 
erew perished in sight of the people on 
shore. 


Beautiful Celestial Phenomena. 


Dr. E. Kirkup, writing from Fort Atkin- 
son, Iowa, January 24, 1861—12 M., says: 
I have just witnessed the most gorgeous 
display of the Parhelion or Mock Sun, that 
it has ever been my fortune to behold. The 
time is noon, the sun, of course, being mid- 
way in the heavens. From the body of the 
sun, which is now about forty-five degrees 
above the horizon, a bright circle of light 
extends entirely round the heavens, parallel 
with the horizon. Within this circle are 
four mock suns, one of each occupying 
precisely a point—in the north-east, north- 
west, south-east, and south-west. On each 
side of the sun, and passing through the 
two most southerly mock suns, are two 
luminous arcs, at the culmination of which, 
in the zenith, there is a short arc of most 
brilliant-rainbow hues, with its convex side 
toward the sun. The mock suns are all too 
bright to be looked at steadily but for a few 
seconds. Altogether, this phenomenon seems 
to be worthy of record; and I should like 
to learn over how extensive a region of 
country it has been observed. The wea- 
ther is intensely cold, and growing colder. 
The sky is clear in the east, but hazy in 
the west, whence the wind is blowing. 


Famine and Cholera in Travancore. 


In the new number of the Missionary 
Magazine (of the London Missionary So- 
ciety) we read :—‘‘In a letter from the Rev. 
James Duthie, inserted in our Jast number, 
a brief statement was given of the fearful 
sufferings of the people from want and dis- 
ease, and which, in their progress, appeared 
likely to become still more distressing and 
fatal. These painful tidings have been 
fully confirmed by letters of subsequent 
date, from the Rev.° Frederic Baylis, of 
Neyoor, and the Rev. John Cox, of Trevan- 


drum, from which we subjoin extracts. Mr. 


Baylis estimates the number of deaths of 
professed Christians in connection with the 
Travancore Mission, from starvation and 
cholera, at not less than twelve hundred. 
The estimate of Mr. Cox is still higher; 
while the number of heathens and Roman 
Catholics who have fallen victims, in pro-, 
portion to the population, is yet greater. 
But amidst these dark clouds rays of mercy 
and consolation may be perceived. Of the 
numbers who have recently be&n brought 
to renounce idolatry, and put themselves 
under Christian instruction, Mr. Baylis af- 
firms, none have had recourse to heathen 
rites or superstitions in this day of trial. 
The Christians of longer standing and more 
confirmed character have found refuge at 
the footstool of mercy, and by special and 
united prayer have sought beneath their 
heavy burdens support and consolation from 
their God and Father. It is gratifying also 
to find that the newly appointed Rajah, 
with the officers of his government, stimu- 
lated by the example of the excellent Bri- 
tish resident, Mr. Maltby, have presented 
liberal donations to our missionary, Mr. 
Baylis, to enable him to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the people.” 


— 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


As to men, we say, when the hair begins 
to falls out, the best plan is to have it cut 
short, give it a good brushing with a mod- 
erately stiff brush, while the hair is dry, 
then wash it-well with warm soap suds, then 
rub into the scalp, about the roots of the 
hair, a little bay rum, brandy, or camphor 
water. Do these things twice a month— 
the brushing of the scalp may be profitably 
done twice a week. Damp the hair with 
water every time the toilet is made. No- 
thing ever made is better for the hair than 
pure soft water, if the scalp is kept clean 
in the way we have named. | 

The use of oils, of pomatums, or grease 
of any kind, is ruinous to the hair of man 
or woman. We consider it a filthy prac- 
tice, almost universal though it be, for it 
gathers dust and dirt, and soils wherever 
it touches. Nothing but pure soft water 
should ever be allowed on the heads of 
children. It is a different practice that 
robs our women of their most beautiful or- 
nament, long before their prime; the hair 
of our daughters should be kept within two 
inches until their twelfth year.—Zall’s 
Journal of Health. 


A Letter on Love by the Iron Duke. 


It will be seen from the fulness of detail, 
beyond his wont in discussing matters, how 
much importance the Iron Duke attached 
to the tender subject of the following letter: 

‘Quinta de S. Jvoac, June 27, 1811.— 
I have had the honour of receiving your 
’s letter on the 3d inst. and it is 
impossible not to feel for the unhappiness 
of the young lady, which you have so well 
described; but it is not so easy as you im- 
agine to apply the remedy. It appears to 
me that I should be guilty of a breach of 
discretion, if I were to send for the fortu- 
nate object of this young lady’s affections, 
and to apprise him of the pressing necessity 
for his early return to England. The ap- 
plication for permission to go ought to come 
from himself; and, at all events, the offer 
ought not to be made by me, and particu- 
larly not founded on the secret of this in- 
teresting young lady. But this fortunate 
major now commands his battalion, and I 


THE PRES 


am very apprehensive that he could not 
with propriety quit it at present, even though 
the life of this female should << upon 
it; and therefore I think he will not ask 
for leave. We read occasionally of desper- 
ate cases of this description, but I cannot 
say that [{ have ever yet known of a young 
lady dying of love. They contrive, in some 
manner, to live, and look tolerably well, 
notwithstanding their despair and the contin- 
ued absence of their lover; and some even 
have been known to recover so far as to be 
inclined to take another lover, if the absence 


of the first has lasted too long. I don’t 


suppose that your protégée can ever recover 
so far, but I do hope she will survive the 
continued necessary absence of the major, 
and enjoy with him hereafter many happy 
days. I have, &c. WELLINGTON.” 


— 


“SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN. 


Here is a paragraph well worthy of re- 
flecting upon. It is from a Report of Dr. 
John KE. Tyler, Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum. Speaking of the soften- 
ing of the brain, he says :—“ Professional, 
but more frequently business men, are its 
subjects. The predisposing cause is sump- 
tuous living. After a morning fully occu- 
pied with business matters, a man comes 
regularly to a dinner of various and highly 
seasoned dishes of fish, and fowl, and flesh, 
with every adjunct to excite and gratify the 
appetite. He partakes freely of food and 
wine—in excess, to be sure, though, per- 
haps, never to the extent of gluttony or in- 
ebriety. The papers are read, cigars are 
smoked, a few hours are passed socially, and 
the evening closes with a hot supper and 
abundant punch. Ifa man living thus con- 
tinues successful in his plans and his busi- 
ness, he may go through life with no other 
physical or mental infirmity than the pain 
and irascibility of gout, or the distress and 
gloom of dyspepsia. But if it be otherwise, 
if he meets with a reverse of fortune, or if 
some grief or chagrin come upon him, then 
he is exceedingly liable to this fatal disease, 
which is the joint product of luxurious liv- 
ing and some torturing anxiety or disap- 
pointment. 


A Curious Discovery in the Chinese 
Emperor’s Palace. 


A correspondent to a London paper writes: 
‘‘ Among the most curious discoveries made 
by the Allies in the Chinese Emperor’s 


Summer Palace was a suit of magnificent 


armour, inlaid with gold, and the helmet sur- 
mounted with an enormous pearl (this suit 
is to be sent to the Emperor Napoleon); a 
saloon furnished in exact imitation of the 
style of Louis XV., decorated with portraits 
of the ladies of the court of that sovereign, 
the name of each lady being inscribed at the 
bottom of the frame. The immense apart- 
ments were furnished and ornamented in 
the most splendid manner, and contained 
numerous articles in gilt, bronze, porcelain, 
&c., all covered with a thick coating of dust. 
Among the porcelain were same immense 
vases, which had passed more than a cen- 
tury at the bottom of the sea, and to which 
marine vegetation had clung in such a 
manner as to produce the most singular or- 
naments. Gold and silver statues, repre- 
senting the fantastic incarnations of Buddha, 
were in great numbers. Of silks, velvets, 
linens, carpets, and other tissues, for the | 
most part spoiled through neglect, there were 
enough to cover the walls of a palace larger 
than the Louvre or Tuileries. This favour- 
ite dwelling of the Tartar sovefeign stood in 
the Imperial domain of Yuen-ming Yuen, 
which comprised an extent of nearly eight 
miles each way.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


BY T. M. SNOWDEN, 


Where will be the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come? 
The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years ta come? 
The rosy lip, 
The lofty brow, 
The hearts that beat 
So gaily now? 
O where will be love’s beaming eye, 
Joy’s pleasant smiles—sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come? 
Who tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age, 
And fiery youth, 
And childhood with 
Its brow of truth; 
The rich, the poor, on land and sea, 
Where will the mighty millions be 
A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come. 
No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred years to come. 
But other men 
Our lands will till, 
And other men | 
Our streets will fill; 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come. 


Conflagration at Blenheim Palace. 


This magnificent palace, near Oxford, 
England, the residence of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was partly destroyed by fire 
on the morning of February 5th. The fire. 
was discovered between five and six o'clock, 
A. M., and the alarm was given by the por- 
ter of the main gateway. The Duke had 
left the day before for London, but the 
Duchess and family were in the palace with 
several visitors and the ordinary suite of 
servants and attendants, together with the 
steward’s staff and others engaged in the 
management of the estate, whose offices are 
included in the main buildings of the pal- 
ace. Mr. Edwards, the house steward, was 
among the first to answer the alarm which 
Cork, the porter, had spread throughout 
the palace, and by the time he had reached 
the main entrance, the buildings adjoining 
the northern portion of the porter’s house 
were in a mass of flames. Knowing the 
value of the property, in the shape of faint- 
ings, archives of the family, &c. kept in 
that part of the palace, Mr. Edwards, the 
porter, and others, who had by this time 
been roused from sleep and reached the 
spot, proceeded to open the doors leading 
from the corridors to the burning rooms. 
Once inside of the passages of the angle in 
flames, the first spot reached was the Titian 
gallery, the intention of Mr. Edwards and 
his assistants being to cut out the paintings 
which adorned its walls. - 


The moment, however, that they had | 


opened the door this was seen to be a work 
of impossibility, and even if it could have 
been accomplished the labour would have 
been in vain, the fire having already ex- 
tended so far that the roof and the contents 
of the room were enveloped in flames, and 
the melted lead pouring down so as to en- 
danger all who attempted to interfere with 
the work of destruction. With the opening 
of the doors of the Titian Gallery, (the 
clerks’, stewards’, and other offices all ad- 


joining,) a stream of ventilation was ad- |. 


mitted which at once allowed the flames to 
burst out in all directions. Indeed, in the 
course of a few minutes*the roofs of the 
Titian Gallery and an adjoining room fell 
in, and the efforts of the servants were im- 
mediately directed toward getting a supply 
of water brought to bear upon the further 
progress of the flames toward the family or 
dwelling portions of the palace. Above the 
main gateway is a large tank, always kept 


supplied with water brought from the lake, 
and the hose of the engine belonging to the — 


BYTERIAN. 


place was immediately brought to the pipe 
or tap connected with it. 

From the hose, however, being too large 
for the tap, an hour elapsed before a stream 
of water was brought to bear upon the 
dames, and by this time it was seen that no 
portion of the buildings actually on fire 
could be saved. The books in the clerks’ 
and stewards’ offices, along with the ar- 
chives, deeds, &c. of the family, kept in a 
fire-proof room, were removed to a place of 
safety without loss of time; and when this 
had been accomplished hundreds of willing 
hands were at work pouring well-directed 
streams of water from the palace and Wood- 
stock engines upon the flames. 

The roofs of the Titian Gallery and ad- 
joining offices fell in soon after the fire was 
discovered, and no human effort could have 
saved the valuable works of art they con- 
tained. The bake-house is a _fire-proof 
building, and has suffered little; the Titian 
Gallery was lighted from the roof, and not 
a vestige of its contents remains; the offices 
are completely gutted, nothing remaining 
but the black and charred walls. | 

The paintings, which represented the 
Loves of the Gods, were nine in number, 
of large size, and were considered choice 
productions of the great master. 
were presented by Victor Amadeus, King 
of Sardinia, to John, Duke of Marlborough. 


NAPOLEON’S TOMB AT St. HELENA. | 


The Union Company’s Royal Mail steam- 
ship Cambrian, Captain W. Strutt, which 
arrived at Southampton recently, brought 
from St. Helena Captain, Masselin and two 
soldiers of the third regiment of French 
Engineers. They have been employed in 


repairing the tomb of Napoleon at St. He- 


lena, by direction of the French authorities, 
and with the permission of the English 
government. The tomb has been com- 
pletely restored to the condition in which 
it was at the period of the deposed Empe- 
ror’s interment; and Longwood, the house 
in which he died, has been put into a state 
of substantial repair. Longwood is unoc- 
cupied and unfurnished, and the premises 
had been allowed, prior to Captain Masse- 
lin’s visit to the island, to fall into decay; 
but the walls and roof have now been re- 
stored, and will, in all probability, stand 
for many years. Captain Masselin and his 
engineers were despatched to St. Helena, 
via Southampton, two years ago, and they 
have been occupied with the work of resto- 
ration ever since. They left Southampton 
on Sunday for Havre, en route for Paris. 


Farm and Garden. 


OrcHARDS ON STEEP HILL-sIDES.—A 


correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly ' 
honesty. 


says:—‘‘I would always prefer a sheltered 
situation behind a hill or wood for my or- 
chard. Steep hill-sides are generally ob- 
jected to for planting an apple orchard, but 
I think a steep hill-side is not the worst 
place, by any means. 
is doing quite as well as any I have. It is 
in the form of a half circle, with a south- 
eastern exposure. I planted my trees in a 
half circle to suit the hill, in order to make 
it more pleasant to work, and also to keep it 
from washing. I think that trees’ can be 
placed much closer t> advantage on a steep 
hill-side than elsewhere. My method of 
cultivation has been to plough down from 
the upper side to within four or five feet of 
the next row. 1 plough the first furrow 
close to the row with one horse; I then 
plough the balance with two horses. In four 
or five ploughings it will form a terrace that 
will answer a very good purpose. I had 
also planted a row of nursery trees with each 
row of orchard trees, which did very well. 
By merely working from the upper side, 
the spaces are now level, or rather inclining 
a little back, which causes it to retain mois- 
ture much longer than it did before it was 
ploughed intoterraces. The spaces between 
the terraces I use for strawberries, black- 
berries, seed-beds, &e. It is also a first-rate 
place to raise carly vegetables. This side- 
hill used to be a regular eye-sore, but now 
it is the prettiest part of my farm. I think 
we can make no better use of our steep side- 
hills than to plant them with trees, if it 
were for nothing else than for the appear- 
ance. The grass growing on the terraces 
we used, when the trees were young, for 
mulching, drawing mellow ground on them 
from the upper side.” 3 


LINSEED MEAL FoR CALVES.—The Jrish 
Farmer’s Guzette gives the following direc- 
tions for feeding oil-cake to calves :—“ Lin- 
seed meal is highly nutritious, and a useful 
auxiliary in feeding calves; each calf may 
get from one-half to one pound per day, 
according to size and age. The best way to 
prepare it is—steep a quarter pound for 
each feed in cold water, for twelve hours; 
then either dilute it with warm water, till 
of the temperature of new milk, making a 
gruel equal in bulk to the quantity of milk 
usually given, or boil it for twenty minutes, 
and let it stand till lukewarm; in the be- 
ginning but a small quantity should be 
given, mixed with the milk, and by degrees 
increase it and decrease the milk, till at the 
end of a month or six weeks, the calf may 
be fed alone on the linseed, and may be 
allowed some grass, hay, and finely cut 
roots.” 


An Easy Lesson IN CHEMISTRY.— 
Some Water and Oil 
One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 


Some Pearlash o’erheard, 
As quick as a word, : 
IIe a in the midst of the clashing; 
hen all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And soap was created for washing. 
WINTERING SHEEP—A BaD BEGINNING. 

—A farmer who wintered eighty sheep last 
winter with the loss of only two, which he 
says were old enough tu die any how; who 
raised without trouble forty-four lambs from 
forty seven ewes, and whose fleeces averaged 
over three and a half pounds, gives in the 
Ohio Cultivator the following lively descrip- 
tion of his experience in keeping sheep the 
previous season, without the comfortable 
shelter which his flock now enjoys:—“ In 
the fall of 1858, I started into the winter 
with about eighty fine sheep without any 
shelter. But O, howI came out! Against 
spring opened up, I had sixty-six. But 
that was not all. I had gone to the expense 
and trouble of getting two very nice bucks; 
and from about fifty ewes I raised about half 
as many lambs, by raising four or five by 
hand. Wasthis all? No! When I sheared 
them, I put what wool I had got off my dead 
sheep in among my other wool, and then 
my sixty-six fleeces did not average three 
pounds. 


How To Prevent Sore SHOULDERS IN 
Workinea Horses.—An exchange says: — 
‘‘The plan we have tried and never found 
to fail is, to get a piece of leather and have 
it cut into such a shape as to lie snugly be- 
tween the shoulders of the horse and the 
collar. This fends off all the friction, as 
the collar slips and moves on the leather, 
and not on the shoulders of the horse. 
Chafing is caused by friction; hence this 
remedy is quite a plausible one, and is much 
better than tying slips of leather, or pads of 
sheepskin, under the collar. 


How To MANAGE Bones.—A correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Agriculture gives 
the following as his experience, every other 
year, for the past ten years; that being as 
often as he could collect bones enough to 
fill a tub: —‘‘ With a sledge hammer break 
the bones into pieces of one, two, or three 
inches; take a cliond tub, put in two or 
three inches of hard wood ashes—the same 
depth of bones} then ashes and bones until 


full; pound or press solid, as convenient ; | 


fill with water or urine, all that it will ab- | 


They | 


My hill-side orchard | 


sorb. If done in the spring or summer, b 
the next spring it will shovel out = de- 
composed, the bones being as soft as chalk 
Then, add all your hen manure, shovel and 
rake it over once a week, for three or four 
weeks before planting time; by that time it 
will be finely powdered. Put about equal 
to a handful of the compost into a hill, for 
corn, potatoes, squashes, melons, &c., when 
it will be found to forward the crops to a 
wonderful degree.” 


Chilbren’s Column, 


AWAKE, LITTLE SLEEPER. 


Awake thee, little sleeper, 
No longer slumbering lie, 
The rosy light is breaking 
O’er all the eastern sky, 
And joyous birds are winging 
Their flight from tree to tree, 
While all the air is ringing 
With sweetest melody ; 
Let thy young voice be lifted 
In strains of grateful song, 
Unto thy great Creator, 
Who doth thy days ‘prolong. 


Awake thee, little sleeper, 

And view the glurious sun, 
' His circuit through the heavens 

. Already is begun; 

He looked in at thy window, 
To find thee sleeping still, 

Then hasted on his journey 
Far over vale and hill: 

Behold him as he speedeth 
Upon his onward way, 

For never once he pauseth 
Till evening’s closing ray. 

Thus let thy path be onward 
And upward every day; 

So shall thy rest be glorious 
When life has passed away. 


GEORGE WILSON. 


A few years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was 


walking in the streets of Hartford, there came 


running up to him a poor boy, of very ordi- 
nary appearance, but whose fine intelligent 
eye fixed the attention of the gentleman as the 
boy inquired : 

‘* Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him, and learn him to 
read ?”” 

““Whose boy are you, and where do you 
live ?”” 

“IT have no parents,” was the reply, “and 


The gentleman made arrangements with the 
authorities of the town, and took the boy into 
his own family. There he learned to read. 
Nor was this all. He soon acquired the con- 
fidence of his new associates by faithfulness 
He was allowed to use his 
friend’s library, and made rapid progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It became 
necessary after a while that George should 
leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he became appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker in the neighbour- 
hood. There the same integrity won for him 
the favour of his new associates. To gratify 
his inclination for study, his master had a 
little room furnished for him in the upper 
part of the shop, where he devoted his leisure 
time to his favourite pursuits. Here he made 
large attainments in mathematics, in the 
French language, and other branches. After 
being in this situation a few years, sitting at 
tea with the family one evening, he all at osce 
remarked that he wanted to go tc France. 

“Go to France!” said his master, surprised 
that the apparently contented and happy 
youth should thus suddenly become dissatis- 
fied with his situation; ‘for what?” . 

‘“‘Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow eve- 
ning,” continued George, “and I will ex- 
plain.” 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. 
At tea time the apprentice presented himself 
with his manuscripts, in English and French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, “‘a prize 
was offered by the French Government for the 
simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces, 
of whatever outline. The prize has never 
been awarded, and that method I have dis- 
covered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the 
surprise and gratification of his friends, who 
immediately furnished him with the means 
of defraying his expenses, and with letters 
of introduction to the Hon. Lewis Cass, then 
our Minister to the Court of France. 
introduced to Louis Philippe, and in the pres- 
ence of the King, nobles, and plenipoten- 
tiaries, this American youth demonstrated bis 
problem, and received the plaudits of the 
Court. He received the prize, which he 
had clearly won, besides several presents from 
the King. 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to the Court of St. James, and took 
up a similar prize, offered by the Royal 
Society, and returned to the United States. 
Here he was preparing to secure the benefits 
of his discovery by patent, when he received 
a letter from the Emperor Nicholas himself, 
one of whose ministers had witnessed his 
demonstrations at London, inviting him to 
make his residence at the Russian Court, and 
furnishing him with ample means for his 
outfit, 

IIe complied with the invitation, repaired to 
St. Petersburgh, and is now Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal College, under the 
special protection of the autocrat of all the 
Russias !—Journal of Commerce. 


GOING HOME. 


Two children of the Rev. Dr. Dickinson, 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, were 
called away by that terrible scourge, dipthe- 
ria. The younger, only four years old, said to 
his parents, ‘‘I am going home.” He seemed 
to have no special conviction of sin—he was 
too young for that - but his soul was over- 
flowing with the love of God. When told 
that his older brother was also sick, he de- 
sired that he should lie with bim on the same 
couch. The request was complied with. The 
two children embraced each other, and talked 
about their anticipated journey. Said the 
elder to his little brother, “When we go 
down into that dark river, I'll bold up your 
little head.” But when told afterwards that 
his little brother had gone before him, he sub- 
missively replied, ‘‘ Well, it is just as well.’’ 
This is given as an instance of submission to 
the will of God in a little-child, which was 
worthy of the imitation of all. Though he 
at first expected that they would go to- 
gether, when he learned that Providence had 
ordered otherwise, he meekly said, ‘‘ Thy will 
be done!” 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 0 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—tf 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
fa All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Li “Ky &c. Sent free by address- 
ing STAN LY D’ORSAY,. Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices within the 
reach of every Church, Rchool- house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
as proven them to combine more— valuable 
ualities than any other, among which tone, 
trength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
ualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
‘urer. Sizeg fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
ess than half oth 
‘ents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
welve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes. guaranties, &c. 


one of 
Ventilation, 


Cc. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 


have just run away from the work-house be- : 
| cause they would not teach me to read.” 


He 


er metals, or twelve and a half: 


IFTH EDITION NOW READY.—We have 
now ready the Fifth Edition of 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. As Istropvction To 
tas Strupy or Sacrep Scaipturs. By Joseph 
Angus, D.D. ivol.12mo. $1.25. 


ao Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


From the London Record. - 

We have sincere pleasure in calling attention to 
this truly admirable book. We felt confident be- 
forehand that a work issued under such auspices 
would be marked by a devotional spirit, and by 
doctrinal purity and simplicity. But in the cem- 

s of its subjects, and the scholarly maaner in 
which they have been handled, it far exceeds our 
expectations. To the superintendents of our Sun- 
day-schools, and to the more educated class of 
teachers, to tutors or governesses in private fami- 
lies, and to young ns in general, the book will 
be invaluable. or need students of another 
character, who are reading for the ministry, fear 
to take it up under any impression that it is of too 
popular a character for them. It is vigorous 
throughout — clear, condensed, admirably ar- 
ranged, and rich in matter, as solid in character 
as it is devout in spirit. The immense amount of 
matter condensed in comparatively so simall a 
compass, has compelled the author to give on 
many points rather the heads of arguments than 
the arguments themselves. But in these cases he 


| has very wisely added lists of authors, in whose 


pages a more enlarged or exact information may 
be sought. 

-When we mention that the book deals with the 
whole range of subjects that are, included in 
‘‘ Horne’s Introduction,” our readers will see that 
it is really what it professes to be—a Handbook— 
out of the stores of which the devout believer may 
furnish himself with weapons suitable to the pecu- 
liar controversies of the day. The special class of 
difficulties with which the modern Rationalist 
school so earnestly labours to unsettle the faith of 
the weak and unlearned Christian, has naturally 
received prominent attention, and before the clear 
decided statements of Dr. Angus, they shrink into 
their proper insignificance by the side of the 
grand edifice of revealed truth that they seek to 
undermine. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
e — 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASUN.- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black an fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant a he at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Sewine 
Macuines. 
Wo. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Et1as Howe, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate price at which Machines, makin 
the Grover & ker stitch, can now be ew 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines makipg the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stamp- 
ed under our — and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baker Sewine MAcuINE ComPary, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. | 


A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stam 
under my patent of September 10, 1816. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 


and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever. 


found. Ex.ias Hows, Jr. 


feb 9—tf 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 

has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo:ts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been greatly exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a hcme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
— for doing oO than is now presented. 
he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 

W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. Ad 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
-large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
‘and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ULLER'S LIFE OF TRUST.—Of this re- 
fs markable book, just published, the third 
edition has already been called for, ahd the work 
is attracting great attention. The following are 
specimens of what is said of it: 

Dr. Warwanp, in his Introduction, says:— 
“There seems in this to be something as remark- 
able as if Mr. Muller had commanded a syca- 
more tree to be removed snd planted in the sea, 
and it had obeyed him.” 

A Pastor in Illinois writes to the publishers: 
“‘T am so much pleased with it that I have deter- 
mined to purchase a dozen or more copies for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and use my influence to have 
all within my reach read it.” 

A Puysictan at the West, in ordering copies to 
present to his friends, also writes :—“ I cannot ex- 

ress the joy and peace it has afforded me. 

any times a day, on my knees, I thank God that 

George Muller wrote it, that you published it, and 
that my eye caught a notice of it in the paper.” 

“Fiction has never imagined any narrative so 
full of real interest as this, and we think it, in its 


way, worthy of being read in all families where | 


honest John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is @ 
household book.”—Philade phia Press. 

“The power of prayer and of faith is remark- 
ably exemplified in this narrative. We should 
rejoice to see it scattered into every church and 
praying circle in our land.”—Mich. Chris. Herald. 

“The record of Muller is a marvellousone. The 
reading of the book cannot fail to do good.” —Ban- 
ner of the Cross. ; 

“The Church has yet to learn the import of 
believing prayer, and we hail the advent of this 
narrative as an omen for good. Every pastor, 
every Christian, would be reatly strengthened 
and encouraged by its perusal.”— Pres. Banner. 

“No man, whatever his religious belief, can 
read it without profound interest. It has eve 
moral element that challenges attention.”—WN. Y. 

ld. 
wee must be an unbelieving heart who can 
lay this book aside without the full and hearty 
acknowledgment that God is faithful to his pro- 
mise, always and every where, when his people 
lead and trust in him.”—Christian Chronicle. 

‘‘When men would drive us from a God who 
hears prayer, to second causes, fixed laws, &c., we 
would place ‘Muller’s Autobiography’ in their 
hands and say, Read this, and tell us what are the 
established laws which brought about the results 
here recorded ?”—N. W. Chris. Advocate. 

“It will be read with surpassing interest and 
profit by all classes.”— Morning Star. | 

‘“‘This is one of the most remarkable books that 
ever came into our hands. It presents the jour- 
nal of a life distinguished by consecration to 
Christian usefulness, by a simple trust in the 
Divine promises, and by practical answers to 
prayer, to which there is hardly a parallel in the 
whole range of biography.”—Bap. Fum. Magazine. 

“No work of fiction ever imagined can be so 
full of real interest as this narrative.”—Evangeli- 
cal Repository. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
feb 16—3t 


March 2, 1861. 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— New York. 
_ First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
an 
date of entrance. jan 5—tf 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 

ia.—The course 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to _ their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 

to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 

jan 5—13¢ 


Principal and Superintendent, 


ARKESBURG ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart. 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
#@ For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


TEACHERS.— Wanted aa energetic Young 
Man, qualified to take charge of the Pri- 
“ey Department of an Academy. 
usic.—Also a Gentleman or Lady competent 
to give instruction in Vocal and Instramental 
Music. Preferred that the latter be qualified to 
teach the English branches. 
Address “A. B. C.,” office of the 
N street, Philadelphia. 
e — 


ANTED.—A Gentleman Teacher, qualified 
ry to prepare boys for College, to take the 
position of private Tutor. Good moral character, 
and ability to give instructiog in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music on the Melodeon, are required in 
applicants. For compensation and further par- 
ticulars apply without delay, by letter or in per- 

son, to Rev. THOMAS McCAULEY, 

Huntington, Long Island, New York. 
feb 16—3t 

AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty. Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLanp Saunpers, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 


liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation 


mpany, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, ali of whom have sons - 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

#3~ The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 

ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, having 
children of his own to educate, and who 
is an experienced and successful teacher, desires 
to find a situation by the Ist of May, for opening 
a Select English and Classical School. The num- 
ber of pupils to be limited to twelve. A location 
near Philadelphia or Baltimore preferred. The 
best of references given. Address, for one month, 
“TEACHER,” at the Office of the 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
feb 23—4t 


Wee com petent n to take 
charge of a Boy’s Boarding: school, twenty- 
five miles from Philadelphia, where one is much 
needed. A pious Presbyterian preferred. The 

residence formerly occu pied can be had if desired. 

Address “SCHOOL,” 
Box No. 1858, Philadelphia Post Office. 
feb 23—2t* 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM. 
MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 
nstitution designed to prepare Young Men for 
Active Business. Established September, 1844, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 
rd of Trustees.—B. B. Com Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John . 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 
FACULTY. 


8. Hopees Crirrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tromas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanshi 

Groesseck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Gartanp, H. A. Wittnereer, and 
Wittram L. Mirruin, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. - 

W. Crittenpen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. . 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete ———— House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of | information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business rs. Full — 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

pay Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law titioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or . 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say's Circulars on Church Decoration, Ven 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROW N, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
. mar 31—12m 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.-- 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY | 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. . 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass, 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ww. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, i doa 
A 


BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. 
. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, [1]. 
feb 16—tfF 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 


B west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, : 
Philadelphia. Mrs. M. R. 
jan 26—tf 
ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stam | 

For books or circulars address, 

| J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 
‘ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nov 17—26t 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Pay:ments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

| TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

i The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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